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EDITORIAL 


Whilst the present issue of THe CHINESE RECORDER was passing 
through the press Dr. Frank Rawlinson, the editor, was laid aside in the 
Country Hospital with a severe illness. The members of the Editorial 
Board who have had the writing of these editorials take this opportunity 
of expressing their sympathy with Dr. Rawlinson, their thankfulness for 
his returning health, and their appreciation of alt his valuable services 
during the many years he has acted as editor. Since he assumed full 
editorship this is the first time he has been laid aside by sickness, and 
it seems a fitting time, for us to express our feelings of gratitude for a 
unique and valued service to the Christiaan Movement in China. We feel 
sure the CHINESE RECORDER readers will endorse these sentiments and 
share in the feelings of thankfulness. They have not, all of them, all the 
time, agreed with all Dr. Rawlinson has written. And we would not have 
it otherwise. His independent and vigorous thinking and the vital pro- 
phetic note back of his challenges have awakened us all to new and more 
serious thought. We are thankful for the courage with which he has 
faced the facts and perils of today and to-morrow, and for the wide 
perspective that is born of his world sense and warm heart, leading him 
to work for a new world of love and mutual understanding, and larger 
faith and holier purpose. We reprint the following resolution from the 
recent Minutes of The Editorial Board of the Recorver: 
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Resolved that :— f 


the American Board of Commissioners for bg Missions, requesting tha 
Dr. Rawlinson be returned, after his furlough, ‘ervice 
of the REcoRDER. 


2. The Editorial Board take this opportunity of expressing its ap 
preciation of the manner in which Dr. Sieriiaanntes-cateiel Gut the wos 
during a difficult period, recognising his strenuous labors, his wide visim 


and fairness in seeking to serve the whole missionary body. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


Since the November editorials were written the 
Trend Toward War. currents have swept us along rapidly toward ; 
worldwide military conflict. The earlier efforts 
of the League of Nations Council failed either to secure the with 
drawal of Japanese troops or the avoidance of further conflict, 
Hope is now found in the proposed commission of investigation. 
Meantime, however, war spirit has developed rapidly both in Japan and 
in China. Repeated minor incidents fan the flames of excitement. 
Hatreds are intensified. Friction points multiply. Propaganda spreads. 
Misrepresentation deludes. Daily the dangers become thicker, the diff. 
culties grow hafder to dissolve. It is as though we stood helpless 
beside a mighty whirlpool, watching the nations as victims being swept 
towards the fatal vortex. 
Once more we are constrained to ask, What is the 

Christian Chinese Church doing about it? What is world. 

Effort for Peace. wide Christianity doing specifically to avert this threa- 
_ tened catastrophe? 

Much has been done, There has been a friendly exchange of mes 
sages between the National Christian Councils of China and Japan. 
Christian groups of the two nationalities and individuals have mingled 
their prayers and their declarations of goodwill. Cablegrams have been 
sent from many groups to their constituencies abroad urging every pos 
sible effort to face and clarify the issues and to avoid possible disastrous 
consequences of drifting. Earnest prayer groups in which high govern- 
ment officials have actively have fted_ the nations’ 
before the throne of grace. 


Moral Heroism, difficult choice as they have weighed the apparently 
| conflicting claims of loyalty. Here and there a most 
heroic stand has been taken by an individual or a small group against the 
popular interpretation of national loyalty. Real courage is Dar osnuired for 
the average student or youth or Christian leader to lift his voice in 
protest against “a war of self-defense.”. But it is a matter of gratitude 
that some of China’s youth are able to see clearly and to stand firmly. 
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Too litttle evidence of a distinctly Christian attitude toward war is 
yet discernible in our Christian schools. Most of them, especially if 
complying with government regulations, are enthusiastically promoting 
military training. Those of us who come from nations which have 
long supported that sort of policy are hardly in a position to protest. 
One is a bit disappointed, however, when he inquires what definite steps 
are being taken in our Christian institutions to cultivate right international 
attitudes. Almost no techniques have been developed in this direction, 
although the goodwill purpose is expressed by many school administrators. 


This is evident from a recent study into the “Aims and 
Training Objectives in Religious Education.” (R. R. Shrader— 
for Goodwill Educational Review, Oct. 1931, p. 441). Of 38 middle 
_ schools reporting, 22 regard “the teaching of the im- 
portance of friendship with other races, as the Japanese, and of world 
friendship generally,”.as one of the most important aims. But further 
inquiries in these schools do not disclose many definitely planned aids or 
projects for the realization of this aim, other than the mingling of western 
faculty members with their Chinese colleagues and students, and an 
occasional chapel talk. And a test of the results in the international 
attitudes discovered is not much more satisfactory. 

Some fifteen hundred students in thirty-seven groups of Christian, 
government and private schools during-the past year have been tested 
as to their international attitudes. Of these student groups only two 
are reported to have shown any high degree of consistency with what 
might be called a “Christian Attitude,” as registered by two groups of 
leaders in Christian service and religious education. These “consistent” 
groups were in Cheeloo University; one of them had been singled out in 
preparation for the International Goodwill Tour conducted from that 
institution through Korea and Japan last summer. Other schools, to be 
‘sure, are as definitely at work seeking to work out the most effective 
techniques for training in right attitudes of international goodwill. To 
date, however, so little has been accomplished that we come to a crisis 
like the present quite unprepared to express ourselves in a genuinely 
Christian way. 
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While study of this sort is being carried on in our 

The Christian schools it would be worth while to discover to what 
Message. extent our churches have a unique message for this 

| crisis. Is our ministry thoughtfully facing through the 
implications of these momentous events? Do our Christian people realize 
that Christianity has a message for their present personal and national 
problems? Does the doctrine preached make any difference to the con- 
versations in the homes and at the tea shops when everyone is excited? 
We hear again and again the statement that-the League of Nations is 
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heing tested. No less truly may it be said that the teaching of Christianity 
and the preaching of the Christian message is being tested. Not Chris. 
tiqnity, but our success or failure in presenting and applying Christ's 
message is now on trial. If neither in Christian school nor church do 
we find attitudes different from those of the mart or the street it is 
time we question our teaching methods. Perhaps we need a new 
technique of Christian evangelism. 


One encouraging sign is to be detected. On every 
Sobered by Disaster. hand is evident a more serious attitude toward 
secent calamities. There has been a 

effect upon Christians and Christian school students produced by the 
flood disaster and the military humiliation. More than before perhaps 
do leaders admit a measure of responsibility in the failure of officials 
to practise rigid honesty. Graft and corruption are admittedly the. cause 
of misery and humiliation. Christianity is offering a new explanation, 
to the old adage (“Shan yiu shan pao, wo yui wo pao” # A # mY 
‘3 A Bw ) that righteousness and evil alike have their own reward 
On every Hand there appears to be a genuine eagerness to hear the 
message of salvation The ambassadors of Christ have a wonderful 
opportunity just now. They must not fail at this Christmas season to 
bring in its fullness the message of the Prince of Peace in the angels’ 
song, , Phony ¢ to God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward 


men.’ Ci 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS AND THE CHINESE 
RECORDER 

It will be of interest to our readers to know that this will be the 
last issue of THE Cuinese REcorDER to be printed by the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, 4s that establishment closes on December 31. Various 
factors are back of the decision to close this old-established institution, 
one of them being the recognized principle that when the country in which 
missionary work is being carried on is able to undertake its own 
printing and other partly missionary tasks, it is neither necessary nor 
wise to keep up large establishments under foreign supervision. 

The breaking of this link with a happy association and a richly 
progressive and fruitful past naturally occasions poignant and regretful 
feelings. The relationship was begun in January 1874, when the Pres- 
byterian Mission Press assumed the publishing responsibility. The 
issue was bi-monthly and in the “Introductory” to the January-February, 
1874, number we read, “Let it not be supposed . . . that we restrict ouf 
journal to a narrow range of subjects. As regards theological questions, 
we hope to maintain the same enlarged and liberal views as our pte- 
decessors; thus claiming the support of the advocate of every shade 
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of Christian teaching, and showing: a readitiess to give each side a fair 
hearing.” So harmonious was the relationship between editots and pub- 
ighets that ori the déath of Dr. Wheelér in Aprtil, 1895, Dt. G. F. Fitch, 
the Stipefinténdent of the Presbytetiati Mission Press, assumed the editor- 
sip. This continued until November, 1987, when ari Editorial Board 
was formed, of which Dr. Fitch was chairman. This step seemed ne- 
cessary and desirable through the development of missionary effort and 
the need for fuller representation. Four years later the rights of the 
Press were relinquished in. favor of the Editorial Board as it was felt 
that no one denomination and no one ageney could conduct such a 
magazine satisfactorily, besides it was very desirable that the great 
missionary body of China should have a publication of its own. These 
various chatiges in tio way altered the happy relations between the Editoriay 
Board and its publishers, arid we feel sure our readers sharé our feelings 
of loss and appreétiation. 

G. M. 


PROGRESS IN FLOOD RELIEF | 

_ The arrival in Shanghai during the third week of November of the 
frst shipload of American wheat may be said to mark the beginning of 
the second stage of the work of flood relief. The period of “emergency 
relief” is drawing to a close. The rapid fall of the Yangtze and Hwai 
tivers is making it possible for many refugees to leave thé concentration 
cafips and return to their farms: The provincial government of Hupeh 
is endeavoring to hasten this return by announcing that the free distribution 
of relief in these camps is to cease. Farmers who were able to save 
sufficient food to carry them fot a few months and to plan a winter’s crop 
ned little urgmg to return ard rebuild their homes. Others without 
sy help’ are naturally unwilling to leave the kKirger cities until théy 
se¢ hope of finding work or relief nearer to their own homes. The 
prospect for this is now in sight with the starting of the first of the 
exfensive work plannéd for the repairing of the main river dykes. 

#ésponse-to the request of Minister T. V. Soony, Chaitman of the 
Nationa? Fléod Relief Commission, that thé League of Nations recommend 
6 Chita an éxpériénced rélief worker, Sir John Hope Simpson was 
siggéstéd: Sir John Was béén appointéd vice-chairman of the National 
Flood Relief Commission, and director-general of its work. He has been 
actively engaged sincé the middle of October in perfecting the organization ; 
working in vety close touch with General Chu’ Ching-lan, who is in géneral 
(Mrge of field? operations: Sir John’ Was a meniber of thé Indian Civil 
Servicé froth 1899 fo 1916, passiig through alf grades from A’ssistant 
Magistrate to Governér. During thése yéars hé had a great deal of ex- 
perience in both famine and flood relief. 

Progress in plans for the work of re-building the main dykes has 
been proceeding’ steadily under the direction of Mr. T.C. Hsi, administrative 
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head of the engineering. department. Mr. Hsi-is a graduate of the 
Messachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The difficult work of taking delivery of the 450,000 tons of American 
wheat at the various river ports and of seeing that the wheat reaches x 
specified times the various distribution centers oe gt the vast area 
affected by the floods has been entrusted to Mr. J. E. Baker. His task 
involves the regular delivery of the needed amount of wheat week by 
_ week at each camp where laborers will be at work on the ‘dykes, and 
arrangement for the monthly distribution at one point in each hsien of 
the amount allocated for free relief for those families in which there is 
no one able to work. This task, immensely difficult, even under ordinary 
conditions of transportation in China, is even more so owing to the 
_ shortage of inland shipping, both by water and rail, due to the Manchurian 
situation and the presence in certain provinces of strong: Communist bands. 

A special department of inspection is being organized under the 
direction of Mr. Dwight Edwards, former secretary/of the Peiping Y. M. 
C. A. and for many years a member of the executive committee of the 
China International Famine Relief Commission. It is proposed to put 
into the field a body of inspectors whose task will be to serfd in weekly 
‘or bi-weekly reports of conditions prevailing in each hsien, and of the 
effectiveness of the working of the relief organisation. 


Funps -rFrom ABROAD. 


A national committee to collect funds for flood relief in China has been 
formed in America through the appointment of four representatives each 
by the Federal Council of Churches of America, the Foreign Missions 
Conference, and China Famine Relief U.S.A. Inc. The organization is 
appealing for funds under the name of “Flood Relief in China.” The 
headquarters of the organization are at 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Funds received will be alloated by an American Advisory Committee 
ir’ Shanghai composed of five American business men ‘and seven mission- 
aries, The officers and members of this committee are A. Bassett, Chair- 
man; E. C. Lobenstine, Secretary; C. R. Bennet, Treasurer; J. W. 
Carney. J. C. Hawk, W. W. Lockwood, F. B. Lynch, W. A.. Main, O. G. 
Steen, L. C. Hylbert, R.C. Wells and M. P. Walker. Efforts to get 
the Red Cross to direct the campaign in American have so far failed. 
The Red Cross, however, has authorized its branches to receive contri- 
butions for flood relief in China. Other agencies that are collecting funds 
are, The Conference of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and Ire- 
igend ; the European Central Office for Interchurch Aid, 2 Rue Montchoisy, 
Geneva. Committees for flood relief have also been formed in Belgium 
and Sweden. The Chairman of the Belgian committee is the State 
minister, M. Fancqui. Dr. Sven Hedin of Stockholm heads the Swedish 


(See page 799 for N.C.C, and Flood Relief), 
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.. The New Missionary 


~ 


ii ‘DO not know who he is, or from whence he shall come, or who 


shall pay to send him forth; but I do know we must have him. 
-Who? Why, the new missionary! 
: Just as in America today our complex, modern life demands 
a new plan of education for the child and a new parent, so in China does 
missionary work under the Nationalist Government demand a new type 
of missionary. Young people in America today are facing many kinds 
éf problems which their parents were not called upon to face. They 
are in new situations, and a new type of psychology on the part of 
educators and parents must be developed, in order to understand the 
new situations into which they themselves have projected the youth of 
today. In other words, education must evolve a new type of teacher 
‘and parent. This situation is analagous to the missionary situation in 


China today. There must be a new type of missionary. 


First of all, the new missionary must have better preparation 
before coming to the field—better academic preparation and better 
preparation in the experiences of life. The more degrees the candidate 
has the better. It is all to the good. It stands to reason that a person 
specially trained in religious education will understand better how to 


enter that field. of service out here in China. If a man has an A.B. 


‘degree, plus special training in agriculture, he will be able to make a 
greater contribution than if he had only one or the other. A woman 
with an A.B. degree, plus special kindergarten training, wil, Grew Setter 
how to develop the Chinese kindergarten. 

In the Chinese schools of today greater emphasis is allie put upon 
the teaching of music, both Chinese and Western. Formerly, music as a 
distinct subject was not taught in the schools. Any one with special 
training in music, vocal or instrumental, will be able to contribute some- 
thing more than just his own line of work. This, of course, is pre- 
supposing that music is not his main line, but a side line. And anyone 
who has specialized in music, with the idea or teaching music in China, 
will find a new unexplored field of opportunity waiting for him. 

This is the day of specialization. China has incorporated much of 
the western system of education in her present school system. There- 
fore she, too, will have an ever-increasing place for specialists along 
different lines of education in her modern schools. 

But, as much as I would like to stress the matter of academic 
education on the 0 of the new —— I would stress far more his 


of the are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
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education in life’s experiences before he comes to China He may 
have all the book education in the world; but, if he hasn’t learned jp 
_ America some of life’s problems, and how to deal with them, he might 
just as well give up the idea of being a missionary from the start, 
People who at home had to earn their own education, or a part of it 
who have learned to take hard knocks and profit by the lessons they 
taught, who were taught to think and act a 
consequences early in life, will probably get along better on 
the mission field. — 

It is often true that on foreign soil one will have a greater chance 
to develop one’s creative ability. But, before one is able to do creative 
work in a foreign land, he must have had the opportunity at home to 
develop his own initiative and try out his own ideas. In America, society 
as it is constituted today, helps one to work out his problems. On the 
mission field one has to work out his own problems and help his neighbor 
-to work out his. That takes originality and initiative. 

There is another bit of experience I would have the new missionary 


' get before he comes to the field—that is in getting along with all kinds 


and conditions of men. If he is young, alt his experiences in life will 
naturally be more or less imited. But he must have in his make-up the 
ability to get along; with people. The more varied and interesting have 
been his associations in the homeland, the more hopeful will be his 
prospects for happy and eongenial companionship with his colleagues on 
the mission field. 

Practically alk people who come to the mission field have in them 
the qualities of leadership, or else they would not have come. They 
are more individualistic than the average person at home. They are 
often idealists. These are admirable characteristics in a foreign land; 
but the ability to cooperate with one’s colleagues in a common cause, 
even though it may mean the shelving of a cherished plan, long enter- 
tained by the individual, is of inestimable value. One is often called upon 
to give up his own ideas about the thing in question. It may be his own 
ideas about the project are saner and more achievable than the ideas of 
the group; but, unless he can cooperate with the group, he cuts himself 
off from being able to work in their midst. The opportunity for self- 
expression will be given a man on the mission field, as well as at home. 
But more opportunities wiff probably be given him for self-denial and 
self-sacrifice. In my opirion, more occasions for the latter will develop 
Christian characters faster than-any number of chances open to him for 
self-expression. 

In short, the new: missionary: nrast be a perfectly socialized being, 
capable of fitting himself into: the group in. whieh he finds himself. He 


“must accept the people im his group as he finds them, for better or 


worse; and never let him think for one instant that he has the power 
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within himself to change the character of any one of them. He must 
make up his mind to live with them, work with them, play with them, 
and die with them if need be. Always he must endeavor to maintain 
with them that spirit of loving and sympathetic tunderstandirig which 
will eriable him to cooperate with them harmoniously, in all of the various 
phases of mission life. I cannot lay too much emphasis on the supreme 
importance of this ability to cooperate on the mission field, not only with 
one’s Chitiésé colleagues but also with one’s own national colleagues. 

Many young people who have specialized in particular lines of 
work come out to China today, looking for a virgin field, where they 
can experiment in their special line. They come partly in the spirit of 
adventure, partly, no doubt, with an honest and sincere desiré to serve. 
Of course one must have a certain amount of the spirit of adventure in 
his make-up, or he will never cottie at all. But the desire fof adventure 
and opportunity to pursue one’s own career is not sufficient excuse for 
being a missionary. ; 

After the missionary gets to the field, he must have more time to 
study the language of the new country in which he is going to work. 
Far too little time is given to language study. It seems to me that the 
minimun requirement ought to be three years, instead of two. The 
older missionaries must withhold their Macedonian calls for help until 


the new missionary has acquired not simply enough of the language to 


buy a yard of cloth or a handful of peanuts, but enough so he can 
actually take his place in the group of workers and do something worth 
while, something worthy of alf his éducation and training in the home- 
land. To begin what is to be his life-work in a foreign land, without a 
sufficient knowledge of the language of that land, is to handicap him 
eternally and mortgage his future efficiency and ultimate coritribution. 
The day is past when a person can feverishly study Chinese 4 few months, 
and then dash out onto the street with a Bible in his hand, and start 
to preach the Gospel. | : 

More and more tirtie must be given to the study of the customs and 
‘ways of the people whom he is gomg to serve. He miust study their 
art, their history, their literature—everything that makes up the culture 
of a people. He must stady their ways of thinking, theit psychology. 
He must study their religions and their old faiths. He must be able to 
look upon his adopted brothers ard sisters with the lové of Christ, to 
realize that they aré fiot so different from himself. Huriian nature is 
more or less the satrie the world over. These adopted brothers and 
sisters will have their likes and dislikes, their preferences and | 
prejudices, just as the missionary does. He must look upon their ways 
of thinking, their faiths, and their religions, with that perfect tolerance 
that always leavés room for a little doubt on the part of the satisfied 
Westerner. 
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When one thinks of Mahatma Gandhi’s beautiful tolerance of 
Muslim, of Buddhist, of the British Government, and of the Christian 
missionary, how superficial and Pharisaical appear the intolerances and 
prejudices of some missionaries. 


You are saying, “Well, if he has got to spend so much time getting 


ready to be a missionary, when is he going to get started at his work 
so he can do something worth while?’ One’s contribution to the King.’ 


dom of God in China is not measured by his years of service, but by 
the quality of the work he does while he is serving. Jesus’ period of 
actual service was not more than three years. Furthermore, before 
the misstonary can do something, he must be a great deal. In America 
the person who puts things across and get things done is lauded and 
praised. In China it is the person who is that receives men’s applause. 
He is not going to China to preach a Gospel or propagate a faith. He is 
going to show a way of life—Jesus’ way of life. He is going to live 
Jesus’ way of life, because he feels that to be the best way of life. His 


life will do his preaching for him. 


And still I am not through with the training of the new missionary. 
After all, he has only one supreme gift to bring to the people he serves, 
and that is a spiritual gift. For, unless he can bring the gifts of the 
Spirit, he cannot justify his stay among the Chinese people as an 
Ambassador of Christ. There are many non-Christian Chinese, highly 
educated, many who hold more degrees than their missionary colleagues, 
who live upright, ethical, honest lives. The missionary must have some- 
thing to contribute to their lives, over and above all this—namely, 
the spirit of Christ. His, the missionary’s, is a tremendous task and 2 
golden opportunity. 

To be able to make this contribution to the Chinese the missionary 
must have time to develop his own inner life. One is hopelessly lost in 
the Orient without inner resources. One doesn’t stand still. One 
either goes ahead or goes backward. It takes time to grow and develop 
spiritually. And one must have the where-with-all to develop his spiritual 
life—books and more books, magazines, and good music. He must 
have time to read and think and pray. Modern mission organization 
must be simplified, so that the major part of the missionary’s time is 
not taken up with the infinite and multitudinous details of our complicated 


western system of organization. We are organized and institutionalized 


within an inch of our lives. So much precious time must go into over- 
head work, to keep the machinery oiled and the wheels running. In the 


past, the missionary has had to spread himself. over too. much ground. 


Too little time was left to him to do the perene piece of work he 
came out to do. 

This article is not a criticism of the missionaries of the past, nor of 
the foundations which they laid, and upon which we missionaries of 
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today are building. Apart from them we would be able to do nothing. 
The dawn of a new day for missions in China demands a new type of 
missionary. The old missionary met the old needs. There are new 
needs today, and the new missionary must meet the new needs. But 
let him see to it that he guard well the sense of high calling in Christ 
Jesus—that sense of divine mission, which burned bright in the hearts 
of the early missionaries, the desire to help others know Jesus, be- 

lieve in him, and serve him. | 


Upton Sinclair Challenges Chinese Thought 


PAUL G. HAYES 


Fr) HE Foochow Road bookshops, as publishing organs of the so-called 
“new culture movement,” continue their interest in the writings 
of Upton Sinclair. This contemporary American novelist of 
amazing literary ability leaped into fame with the publication 
of “The Jungle” in 1907, but shortly thereafter the newspapers sought 
to eliminate him as a mere “muckraker.” However, Sinclair has thrived 
under the opprobrium of the press, and has poured forth a long list of 
significant volumes, novels, plays, and pamphlets on contemporary 
problems. More than a dozen of these books have appeared in Chinese 
translations, and the latest is “Boston,” which sets the character of 
Vanzetti in favorable contrast to the sordidness of Massachusetts’ 
justice. Two thousand copies comprise this edition, which sells at more 
than four dollars, and runs to 1495 pages. Other Sinclair books in 
Chinese translation have been “King Coal,”’ which went through five 
editions, Jungle,” ““Mammonart,” “Mountain City,” and “Oil.” 
The last has been suppressed as provocative of social revolution. — 

The widespread interest of modern China in Sinclair’s writings has 
been brought to our attention by a survey of “Current Chinese 
Publications,” made by Mr. James T. P. Yang, and published in 
The Chinese Nation, Feb. 25, 1931. Mr. Yang informs us that the 
translation of “King Coal’ was made by the eminent novelist, Mr. Kuo 
Mo-yoh, and that the record price of fifteen dollars per thousand char- 
acters was paid for it. Mr. Yang shows that sixty percent of the 1682 
publications surveyed fall under the classifications of fiction and social 
problems. This explains Sinclair’s popularity in China; for his books 
are largely fictional in form and social in content. He is the creator 
of the contemporary historical novel, and his social insight is like “sheet 
lightning” let loose to illuminate the darkest crevases of the modern 
world’s economic landscapes. 

These volumes challenge not only Chinese thought in general, but 
Chinese Christian thought in particular. Practically every volume sets 
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forth in vivid high-lights Sinclair’s position regarding feligion, th 
church, the ministry, the Bible, and partictlarly his appteciation of Jesus, 
True, many of his criticisthns of Christianity are extremely sevete, bu 
they are always based oti facts. The wounds they make are those of 
the friendly surgeon, not those of the malicious gangster. He lays bare 
the unsocial and anti-social tendencies of American religious life with 
urigloved hands. But every criticism is based on an ethical and religions 
conception that lies close to the heart of Jesus’ teachings. It is easy 
to understand why socially obtuse secular publishing houses, such as are 
found in the United States, should refuse to publish his books. It is 
difficult, however, to apprehend why presses dedicated to the gospel of 
the proletarian revolutionary, Jesus, should not seize the opportunity 
to scatter Sinclair’s books as “Tracts of the Times.” 
At the last annual meeting of the Christian Literature Society, a 
visiting speaker, a well.known Chinese Christian leader, referred to 
the great popularity of Sinclair, and added, “Somie One will soon be 


publishing his ‘Profits of Réligion.’”” My immediate reaction was “Let 


the Literature Society or some Christian press publish the book. Let 
thém steal a march oft the Foothow Réad pwublishérs, capitalize the 
present interest in Sinclair, and put out a translation of that book.” Some 
anti-Christian organization might conceivably put it out and point 
to its criticisms of Christianity as sufficient to damn that enterprise. 
However, under the imprint 6f a Christian publisher, the faults 
stigmatized would be recognized so far as they may be true, and the 
readers’ attention would be direéted to the underlying religious position 
which is in harmony with éssertial Christianity. In the light of 
Christian pubfishing precedents, this proposition may be fadical. But in 
view of present-day apologetic needs, it is nothing less than strategic. 
The Chinése Christian leader, in the addréss above referred to, also 
named the three persoris to whom he was mosé iridebted in his life. He 
named Liang Chi-chao as the one who had éxerted the greatest influence 
upoft him. At the cofi¢lasion of thé meeting } gtasped his hand and said, 
“Upton Sindait is nty Liang Chi-chao!’ é has compelled me to 
scfutinize my most precious beliefs, to criticize my deepest motives, and 
to adopt att objective and impartial attitude toward the social structure 
in which TF anr involved, not onfy in its politieal and economic aspects, 
but especiaffy m its ethicaf and religious featurés. Through more than 
a scoré of his books F have sat at his feet learning how to value the 
<Ofiiplexities of life in the light of the highést ideals of our common 
humanity. In this sense Sinclair méy bé called the American Liang 
Chi-chao; and, vice versa, Liang’ Chitehio tiiay be referred to as the 
Chinese Sinclair. 
There ate sofiie remarkable likenesses between these two critics of 
the old otdet and prophets of thé fieW day. Both have dreamed of an 
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ideal social order still to be born; Liang circulated the “Utopianism’” 
of Kang Yu-wei, his master; Sinclair propagates the socialist common- 
wealth. Both are outspoken in their demands for political and social 
reform, defending the rights of the people, criticizing all obstructionist 
tactics, and, burning with zeal for the revolutionary changes which they 
yisualize. Both are recognized literary critics, daring to defy the 
standards of the past, and unafraid to experiment with new forms 
better adapted to the life of today. Bath enlisted the interest and 
loyalty of the youth of their generation, giving them a new outlook on 
life and a new purpose to achieye.2 Both have suffered for their views: 
Liang exiled in Japan with a ban on his writings; Sinclair in American 
prisons with the press yillifying his character. Both destroyed high- 
sounding byt - meaningless shibboleths with iconoclastic zeal; both 
pioneered the neserdous path toward a new humanity with constructive 
enthusiasm. 

Their differences are due more to the diversities of the cultures which 
produced them than to any essential differences in their spirits. Critical 
conditions in revolutionary China compelled Liang to stress direct and 
immediate political action; superficial affluence in prosperous America 
forced sages to depend on provocative revelations of unrecognized 
evils. The insularity of the Chinese crisis confined Liang’s influence. 
largely within the Confucian civilizations of the Orient; the universality 
of the evils illustrated in capitalistic America has translated Sinclair’s 
books into the tongues of thisty-four nations, where they are now 
appearing under 525 separate titles.? The numerical insignificance and 
foreign affiliations of Christianity in Ching brought Liang into relatively 
slight contact with it; the powerful influence and wide ramifications of 
the churches in America compelled Sinclair to value their influence at a 
thousand points. 

Without going into further details, we must note one significant 
difference between the attitude of Liang and Sinclair on the question of 
religion. Liang gives the impression that religion per se is a char- 
acteristic of a pre-civilized age and that it will disappear with the advance- 
ment of scientific thought. He qualifies this attitude in his “Criticism 
of the Anti-Religion Federation,” ¢ June, 1922) in which he says that 
“if anyone has absolute faith in a principle, that principle becomes his 
reigion.” This characterization of religion, however, is so colorless, 
so devoid of religious elements such as are knqwn in the great histosic 
faiths, that it does not change the impression Liang otherwise gives that 
fumetionless appendage in a modern man. Sinclair, 
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on the other hand, on the occasion of his release from a California prison 
into which he had been thrown for reading portions of the Constitution 
of the United States to some striking laborers, writes back to the chief 
of police, concluding with these memorable words, “But I have a cop. 
science and a religious faith, and I know that our liberties were not won 
without suffering, and may be lost again through our cowardice.’’* Here 
is religion functioning as effectively as in any of the Hebrew prophets. 
It is this that makes him a particularly valuable guide for modern Chinese 
intelligentsia. 

Upton Sinclair’s moral and religious passion is so nauseating to 
Mencken and his cynical followers that they daub him a “Puritan.” 
__ Even his biographer feels it necessary to apologize for the intrusion of 

his “moral preconceptions,” and for his lapses irtto evangelistic zeal. 
In his “Profits of Religion’ Sinclair declares that “religion is the most 
fundamental of the soul’s impulses, the impassioned love of life, the 
feeling of its preciousness, the desire to foster and further it.” He is 
_ Of the opinion that every thinking man must be religious. He refuses 
to be so shallow as to believe that “our race will be satisfied with a barren 
rationalism.” He believes that “the old symbols came out of the heart 
of man.” In “The Book of Life” he declares that “the place where we 
‘encounter God most immediately is in our own miraculously expanding 
consciousness.” 

But Sinclair’s lofty religious idealism is seen oftenest im his violent 
denunciations of the misuse of religion by its professed friends. His 
“Profits of Religion” is obviously a play on the words “Prophets of 
Religion.” They who should be prophets, are interested in profits! They 
who should be teaching religion as a way of life, are propagating it as a 
fixed dogma of supernaturalism! In Sinclair’s thought, the result has 
been a very obvious mental paralysis of the Christian world by: which 
it has become involved in economic exploitation, both as prey 
and as partner. He studies Christianity, then, “as a source of 
income and a shield to privilege.’ Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
read these pages and then wrote to the author: “I must confess that 
they have fairly made me writhe ... . , not because they are untrue 
or unfair, but on the contrary, because I know them to be the real 
facts... . You have done us all a service in the writing of this book.” 
As an antidote to the one-sided Christian apology that refuses to face 
unpalatable facts, Sinclair performs a useful function for the church 
itself. 

A specific example of Christian perversity can be found in the pages 
of “Boston,” where we are permitted to listen in on the soliloquy of 
Rupert Alvin, a leading banker and vestryman of Trinity Church, when 


3. Floyd Dell’s “Upton Sinclair,” p. 181. 
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confronted with the radicalism of his young’ daughter. He wonders 
if this was “a punishment visited upon a great banker who had left undone 
7 those thing's he ought to have done, and had done those things he ought 
not to have done?” These stirrings of conscience do not carry ‘him 


very far, however, because he is soon asking, “could there have been 


a God perverse enough to object to Rupert’s having taken the felt-plants 
of Jerry Walker, which Rupert could finance and Jerry couldn’t! Could 
any God have wanted him to let the Boston Elevated stay on the rocks 
and be pounded to pieces? Would any God be so silly as the fanatics 
and agitators who denounced Rupert for having loaned money to 
legislators—when it was perfectly obvious . . . that lending them money 
was the only way tto get a raise of fares and make the stock of the 
Elevated worth anything? No, God was not going to punish the Pre- 
sident of the Pilgrim National Bank for having protected the people 
who had trusted their fortunes to him!” 
| Likewise in the same volume he stigmatizes a certain Christian 
misconception of God as, “The Great Novelist who makes up History.” 
He represents the “Great Novelist” as desiring to make a perfectly 
melodramatic demonstration of class justice. Hence He brings it about 
that while the famous Saccho-Vanzetti trial is worrying its weary way 
to its tragic end, a wealthy resident of Milton shoots and kills an unarmed 
Swede who stole some dead wood from his estate. The rich man was 
acquitted on the ground of “justifiable homicide.”” The poor Italians 
went to the electric chair on evidence so flimsy that thousands of intel- 
ligent students of the case have remained totally unconvinced of their 
guilt. In the same manner the “Great Novelist’ brought it about that 
at about the same time that the two “wops’” were writing their last 
letters of passionate devotion to liberty and justice, Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, a pious follower of the gentle Jesus, was writing his famous 
will warning his wife against signing bonds and investing im doubtful 
securities! These contrasts would make delectable reading if they were 
not so tragically true to certain facts in the so-called “Christian’’ West. 
Now these terrible indictments are available to the critics of the 
Christian Movement in China in their own tongue. Furthermore, they 
will be searching for similar contrasts between the professions and 
achievements of the prominent men and women connected with the church 
in this country. It will be particularly unfortunate if responsible church 
papers and Christian leaders should think it necessary to deny what 
truth is imbedded in these accusations. By denying facts the church 
merely plays into the hands of her enemies. By acknowledging them 
she produces her most effective apologetic. Only thus can she direct 
attention away from the sub-Christian and even anti-Christian activities 
of some whom she has attracted to her fellowship, and shift the argument 
to the essential Christian spirit which she endeavors to accomplish not 
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only within the ranks of her membership, but even throughout the 
whole world. | 

Not only does Sinclair defend religion as one of the fundamental 
interests of humanity, but he also regards the church as the necessary 
organ for its group expression. He insists “that the church answer 
one of the fundamental needs of men.” He is grieved, however, that 
the church has permitted herself to be drawn into such loud defense oj 
the status quo, and to that extent to become an instrument of tyranny 
and supersition. He hurls no anathemas against the church per se, but 
against its contemporary entanglements with social injustice and economic 
privilege. 

Sinclair goes so far as to call the church the “chief of the enemies 
of social progress,” so far as past histery is concerned. But he hastens 
to qualify this statement with the observation that the memory of her 
“proletarian founder’ constantly calls her back ta revolutionary social 
efforts. Nevertheless, “the intellectual prestige of the church’ too often 
goes to the support of “vagueness, futility, and deliberate evasion.” 
Civilization, according to Sinclair, is adrift in a canoe on a dashing 


stream, without paddles, and for steersman the church offers a man § 


with a Holy Book, who casts up his eyes and murmurs words in ancient 
Greek and Hebrew, and now and then, when he sees an especially formid- 
able obstruction—-a war, or the gonococcus, or the I. W. W.—he casts a 
holy wafer upon the foaming torrent! Certainly, no more uncompli- 
mentary picture of some types of religious futility has ever been painted. 
Yet, obviously, it is a caricature, and is meant to be so. Sinclair deli- 
berately distorts the evils he attacks; he blazons them on the skies in 
colors unforgettable. In this case he exaggerates by attributing to the 
whole church sins of otherworldly and ecclesiastical preoccupation, with 
which only some portions of the church may be charged. The value 
of the caricature lies in its challenge to all the churches to integrate 
Christianity’s powerful dynamic with the actual problems of everyday 
life. 

In “Mammonart” he refers to the crusades, as “two centuries of 
offensive propaganda warfare,” a part of a series of “religious wars 
which made of Europe a shambles for more than a thousand years.” 
He is of the opinion that “for every life sacrificed hy the Soviet revolution 
in Russia, a hundred thousand lives have been taken in the name of the 
gentle and lowly Jesus.” In “Boston” we have subtle pen-pictures of 
various members of the Thornwell clan, together with the elegant man- 
ners. and impeccable taste of the Church of Good Society——also its 
hypocrisy! In “Oil” we are regaled with the story of the origin and 
prosperity of a Church of the Quacks. “Dad” Ress, the great ail man, 
gets the ranch of the poor Watkins family, rich in oi! of which they 
had no knowledge, by playing on their religious sensibilities. The Wat- 
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kins boy, following Dad’s suggestion that he was a prophet, proclaims 
a Third Revelation, effects cures, and secures a great following which 
builds for him a marble tabernacle and retains faith in him even when 
he mysteriously disappears from a popular bathing beach! 

But it would be manifestly unfair to Sinclair to gather together 
in one short monograph the vast number of incidents of this nature 
which he has scattered through almost two score of volumes. No 
matter how desolating the charge he makes against the church, he ever 
comes back to the assurance that the churches are in process of being 
“swept clean” of superstition and tyranny He asserts that just as 
“the Reformation compelled. the Catholic Church to cleanse itself and 
abolish the grossest of its abuses,” so that Social Revolution will compel 
the modern church “to repudiate its defense of parasitism and exploita- 
tion.” It will compel all churches to drive out their formalists and 
traditionalists. This new Church of the Social Revolution is already 
present in modern life, according to Sinclair. He finds it in the “upstarts 
and rebels who have filled themselves with the spirit of the Magnificat 
and the Sermon on the Mount, and of that bitterly class-conkcious 
| iam proletarian, James, the brother of Jesus.” He believes “that new symbols 
Hm will be found corresponding more exactly to the needs of our time.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that when Liang Chi-chao 
wrote his “Scholarship and Learning under the Ching Dynasty,” he 
found numerous “Christian sects” who were emphasizing education. 
These sects, however, says Liang ,“are conservative and spiritless, and 
have made no contribution to the new thought movements, and indirectly 
they have been a hindrance. ... If in the future Christianity does 
not change it will be naturally eliminated.” Liang had not sufficient 
knowledge of church history to know whether it would or could adapt 
itself to new conditions. Sinclair on the other hand knows that it 
has made some of the most important adaptations in history. He is 
hopeful, therefore, that the church ‘of tomorrow will actually function 
as the world’s most effective builder of the commonwealth of man, which 
in our Christian nomenclature is the Kingdom of God. 

What Sinclair writes about clergymen is full of deep and gracious 
sympathy. He calls it a “fact of deep significance that the majority 
of ministers are proletarians, eking out their existence upon a miserable 
salary, and beholden in all their comings and goings to the wealthy 
@ holders of privilege.” He is of the opinion that “if you could get into 
the inmost soul of Christian ministers, you would find that precisely 
the same force (the terror of losing their jobs) is keeping many of 
them slaves to tradition. They are educated men, and thousands of 
them must resent the dilemma which compels them to be either fools 
or hypocrites . . . . Those who find themselves tempted to think re- 
member suddenly that they have wives and children; they have only 
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one profession, they have. been unfitted for any other by a life-time and 
of study of dead things, as well as by the practice of altruism.” H, 9m thot 
acknowledges that the vast majority of Protestant ministers fight valiantly Hy able 
against the liquor traffic, and against those forms of graft which ar selv 
directly derived from vice. A great many of them are honestly “seeking Hi to | 
light, and trying to make their institutions a factor for progress.” they 
He is particularly happy in his deliniation of the dilemma whic 
has faced particular ministers. “There are Christian clergymen who iy in 
dare to preach as Jesus preached,” but many of them have been cas He 
out of the church, He mames Father McGlynn, George D. Herron, iy mit 
Alexander Irvine, J. Stitt Wilson, Austin Adams, Algernon Crapsey, rec 
and Bouck White. In “Love’s Pilgrimmage,”’ we have a close-up of Hy if 
one of these men under the pseudonym of Henry Darrell. Darrell had 


worked ten years to waken his church to the great issues of the hour, Mm ?/ 
but had been compelled to give up in despair. He left the church to Hy of 
become a lecturer to workingmen’s groups, and to be hounded and pre 
denounced by defenders of the status quo as “an enemy of the home.” gor 

In “Singjng Jailbirds’” there is a courageous Dominie who was a 
arrested for taking part with the strikers in a Marine Transport dispute, of 
Los Angeles, 1923. Sinclair names the man in an appendix and assures C 
us that he behaved in jail as described. He was shoved into a crowded Hm 0! 
tank with fifty other prisoners, who welcomed him as a “Bible-Shark!” Hi © 
In that suffocating pest-house he proclaimed to them “Christ and Him of 
crucified! Not the stained-glass window saint of the fashionable fm‘ 
churches, but the working class revolutionist, the rebel carpenter!” yt 


Coming to a boki climax, he thundered forth, “Like you, He was scourged 
by the hired soldiery of a predatory class! Like you, He was thrown 
into prison! Like the best of your glorious martyrs, He died in anguish, 
that mankind might be free from the enslavement of Mammon!” 

Sinclair’s personal relations to clergymen appear in several volumes. 
In “Love’s Pilgrimmage,” which is,a’thinly disguised autobiograph, he 
describes his childhood in the Episcopal Church in which his mother 
reared him to become a Bishop! The ‘“Goose-Stop” informs us that at 
that time he carried Bishop Potter’s train in the solenin ceremonials of 
the church. About the same time he was so disturbed by Tom Paine’s 
“Age of Reason” that he went to a clergyman friend for help. The 
assistance proffered consisted of a copy of the “Bampton Lectures,” and 
some discussion on ancient Hebrew mythologies. This didn’t meet the 
boy’s objections and he turned away from the church. But Sinclair is 
realistic and honorable enough to acknowledge that when he met his first 
problems of adolescence and sex, that same minister won back his loyalty 
by the sheer force of his morality. | 

Ministers of the Gospel of Jesus, whether in the United 
States or in China or elsewhere, can count on Upton Sinclair as friend 
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and ally. More than this, they can depend on him so to stimulate their % 
thought that they will become better. ministers of. that. Gospel} belie | 
able to understand the life about them, more. willing, to-sacrifice them 
selves in the cause they love. For with one breath he challenges them 
to be intelligent, and with the next to be wine 'to-die- for- the toate ied 
they see it. 
There is a passage in “The Book of Life” that deigetian the Bible 
in unforgettable terms. “The Bible is the literature of the. ancient 
Hebrews for a couple of thousand years. It represents. what. the race 
mind of a great people for one generation after another judged worth 
recording and preserving. You may get an idea. of what this means, 
if you will picture to yourself a large volume of English literature, 
containing some Teutonic myths, the Saxon Chronicles, the ‘Mort 
| d’Arthur,” several of Chaucer’s stories, some Irish fairy tales, some 
Ml of Bacon’s essays, Shakespeare’s “Venus and Adonis,” the Ehglish 
| prayer-book, the architect’s specifications for Westminster Abbey, and a 
HM good part of “Burke’s Peerage”; also Blackstone’s “Commentaries,” 
a number of Wesley’s hymns, Pope’s “Essay on Man,” some chapters 
of Carlyle’s “Past and Present,” Gladstone’s speeches, Blake’s poems, 
Captain Cook’s story of his voyage around the world, Southey’s “Life 
of Nelson,” Morris’s “News from .Nowhere,’”’. Blatchford’s “Merrie 
England,” and scores of pages from Hansard, which is the equivalent 
of our Congressional Record.” realizes that some readers may find 
this description irreverent, but he does not intend it to be so. “Get out 
your Bible and look it over from this point of view!” . 
He is willing to call the Bible “inspired,” if you permit him to 
apply thati adjective to other great literature, and to compare and judge 
these various inspirations. The Bible loses nothing by such comparison. 
He claims that the Hebrew writings are distinguished from all others 
by “their insistent note of proletarian revolt, their furious denunciation 
of exploiters, of luxury and of wantonness, and the. vices of the rich,’ 
In -Mammonart” he shows that every book. of the New. Testament 
appeared as “conscious and deliberate propaganda.” He doubts “if 
any writing ever collected in. one volume thas exercised as. great an 
influence upon the human race.” He challenges anyone to. “maintain 2! 
that the works of Shakespeare and Goethe contain ‘grander generaliza- 5, 
tions’ or ‘more elevated types’ than the Foun Gospels.” ba 
We come to the climax of Sinclair’s religious thought in his ad- ,. 
miration and love for Jesus of Nazareth. His books have many re- bf 
ferences.to Jesus and he considers these so important that in such books +} 
as have indices, ““The. Book of Life,” and “Mammonart,” in particular, 
he lists the name ‘Jesus’. with all the references. He has 
written a four-act drama, called. “Hell,” which represents the great war 
as the squabble of. rival. capitalists, the whole action nea manipulated 
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by Mammon’s efficiency experts. On Ohristmas eve, however, with af fec 
plans set’for a great offensive, the soldiers of both trenches fraterniz gre 
‘and refuse to fight. Civil war threatens, and in the midst of the ensuing Mi 
confusion Comrade Jesus arrives on the scene, speaking of d 
‘and brotherhood. He offers to assist the soldiers in their search for HB hi 
self-redemption. Their minds, however, are so steeped in anti-social he 
psychology that they cannot understand his meaning, and the show th 
breaks up in disorder. Is it not a parable of what has actually happened H 
when our armed world has been brought face to face with the proposal ta 
of Jesus? ar 
There is one volume entitled “They Call Me Carpenter,” in which Sif 
Sinclair with great skill portrays his conception of what Jesus would do be 
in the modern world The work is characterized by literary excellence 
and by dramatic ability. A guest in a fashionable restaurant, Mr. J 
Carpenter, refuses to eat until he can first feed the hungry strikers out- t! 
side. He jumps from his host’s motor car, which has carelessly killed k 
a child on a narrow street, both to comfort the sorrowing parents, and 0 
. to protect the young aristocrat from mob violence. He takes the part n 
of a slum woman against a butcher who has given her short weight, c 


but forbids them to harm the butcher. He refuses a motion picture 
maginate’s offer of thousands of dollars per week to appear on the 
‘screen, but inveigles the magnate to contribute $1,000 to the strike fund 
as the price of a single meal. He addresses a labor meeting and tells 
a parable of a modern master who was laughed out of his power and 
his wealth by his employees. He denounces in St. Bartholomew's 
Church those who steal the state and deprive the laborer of the fruit 
of his toil, and is cast out of the service'so that the rector might /preach 
about the Sermon on the Mount! He is arrested for preaching sedition 
when he remonstrates against the illegal raiding of a book-store. He is 
betrayed into the hands of ex-soldiers by a main who posed as a pacifist, 
but much against his will he is saved from martyrdom by some powerful 
friends. “Although opinions will differ as to the adequacy of this 
portrayal, we must grant that it succeeds quite well in depicting one 
important aspect of the life of the Galilean.” | 

Sinclair claims that “Jesus was a carpenter’s son, a thoroughly 
class-conscious proletarian.” In the “Profits of Religion,” we read that 
“he denounced the exploiters of his own time with ferocious bitterness, 
he drove the money-changers out of the temple with whips, and he 
finally died the death of a common criminal. If he had foreseen the 
whole modern cycle of capitalism and wage-slavery, he would hardly 
have been more precise in his exhortations to his followers to stand apart 
from it.” In these statements Sinclair’s estimate of Jesus is very 
similar to that of scores of Chinese Christian leaders, who hail him a3 
the world’s greatest social and religious revolutionist. And it is per 
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fectly in line with the thought of Liang Chi-chao, who compares three 
great social builders, Marx, Mo Tsu, and Christ. Liang, declares that 
Mo Tsu, whom he regards as greater than Marx, is only a “small Christ!” 

But Sinclair does not exhaust his appreciation for Jésus by calling 


| him a revolutionist. He goes much further. In “The Book of Life” 


he ventures the pregnant suggestion that Jesus was “the first dawning, 
the first hint of that super-race which will some day replace mankind... . 
He represents the spirit of man, fully emaincipated, fully conscious, and 
taking up the task of creation; taking human life as raw material, 
and making it over into something more subtle, more intense, more 
significant, more universal than it ever was before, or ever weuld. have 
been without the intervention of this new God-man.”’ ; 

Nor is he satisfied to make merely these general statements about 
Jesus. He records his own personal testimony. “I count myself among 
the followers of Jesus of Nazareth,” he tells us m “The Profits of 
Religion.” Jesus’ example “has meant more to me than that of any 
other man, and all the experiences of my revolutionary life have brought 
me nearer to him.” He asserts that that particular book, so full of 
criticisms of the church, was written by “a man who thinks of Jesus more 
frequently and with more devotion than he thinks of any other man that 
lives or has ever lived on earth; and who has but one purpose in all that 
he says and does, to bring into reality the dream that Jesus dreamed of 
peace on earth and good will toward men.” In “The Book of Life’ 
he names Jesus as the most powerful of the three figures that have 
influenced his life. In a remarkable passsage he declares, “I count my- 
self one of the lovers and friends of Jesus, and I am presumptuous 
enough to believe that if he were on earth, I would understand him and 
get along with him excellently.”’ 

It is difficult to conceive of a course of mental discipline and of 
idealistic stimulation for young China and particularly for young Chris- 
tian China, more dynamic than the writings of Upton Sinclair. He will 
teach them to recognize the fundamental place of religion in life, and 
its true function in reconstructing all its intricate patterns in harmony with 
the teachings of the Man of Galilee. He will demonstrate to tham the 
necessity in a socially organized world for church organizations as 
adequate instruments for the expression of the religious spirit. He will 
assist them to understand the Bible as that human record which surpasses 
in moral significance all the other writings of history. He will enlist their 
sympathy for the Christian ministry, who by conditions beyond their con- 
trol have been, geared into an economic system of exploitation and special 
privilege; but whose fellowship with the mind of Jesus challenges them 
to transform it into the ideal order which he so magnificently envisaged. 
He will inspire them to lay down their lives, if necessary, that this goal 
might be reached. | | 
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He will help them develop an attitude of unprejudiced objectivity ip 
dealing with all customs, institutions, and activities of life. He wil 
compel them to latigh at the follies and to condemn the evils of those who 
profess to follow Jesus, but who merely worship him as God, and spend 
their time in actually blessing the iniquities which he condemns. He will 
deliver their minds from the mental paralysis which results from th 
acceptance of fixed dogmas. He will arm them against the iniquities of 
the capitalistic system which seeks to exploit China’s resources even as 
it has exploited the resources of western countries. He will tear the vei 
of theological obscurantism from the face of the peasant-carpenter, Jesus, 
so that he will stand forth as the supreme leader of a humanity that 
strives intelligently and without fear of consequences toward a new world 
of truth and justice, in which love for God and love for fellowmen wil 
be co-ordinate activities. 


Does the Church Need Modern Youth 


T. C. CHAO 


HE Church is the spiritual home of Christian believers. Modem 
Christian youth, affected by different kinds of stimuli, are pained 
and perplexed. They are striving to find their own way out on the 
one hand, and working for the welfare of the people and for 

social reconstruction on the other hand. Under such circumstances, they 
feel a most urgent need for a spiritual home. The Church should, there- 
fore, immediately reveal its warm and tender bosom in welcome to them; 
they should also affiliate themselves closely with the Church as a steel 
needle responds to a lodestone. But the reverse is, in fact, true. Why? 
In a word, the Church is distinctly antiquated, whereas Christian youth 
are confusedly modern; the one being differentiated from the other in 
taste, attitude, purpose, service and life, without mentioning the further 
differences in thought and matters relating to organization and rituals. 
The Church, which is unable to meet the demands of youth is, however, 
desirous of winning them as its members, workers, and even martyrs 
to its traditional thought. Christian youth, sometimes furious and 
raging and sometimes wretchedly quiet, are unable to obey the Church 
humbly, yet are they looking to it for fellowship, friendship, as a home, 
and as a teacher to lead them out of the gloomy glen in which they stumble 
and to initiate for them the reconstruction of life and society. But there 
is, indeed, no connection between youth and the Church. , 

Why do we say that Christian youth are “confusedly modern”? 
Because they are confused by the numerous modern thoughts and move- 
ments whirling in their minds and hearts and forming a muddy vortex. 
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Youth themnselves do not know the cause that has reridered them incon- 
sistent and perplexed. 
particular are inclined to put special emphasis on science, human ‘life, the 
present world, social reconstruction and critical opinions, revolting and 
§ protesting against all ancient creeds and all organizations and activities 
that are contrary to the things thus emphasized by them. At the same 
time, they are rather simple minded, superstitiously accept science as 
omnipotent and fanatically follow Communism and other isms which are 

both to science and Chinese culture. In recent years, surround- 
ing conditions look to youth like an impasse, a frigid abyss, or a hell 
burning with sulphur! To all of them, even to Christian youth, the one- 
sided, visionary, and unreasonable Church is no exception! 

Why do we say that the Church is “distinctly antiquated”? This, 
designation in truth, only applies to the larger portion of the Church. 
If it applied to the whole Church, Christianity could get along without 
the keen-minded youthful Christians. By far the larger portion of the 
Church declares in clear-cut terms that the Christian Church is a spiritual 
body preaching the supreme truth and receiving the supreme power, but 
it has not yet taught Christian youth to see clearly what thd ‘supreme 
truth and power are. Granted that the Church does teach them, no one 
else, except clear-minded, discerning youth, could comprehend the truth. 
Youth are seeking nothing but truth and power. According to their view- 
point, religion and life should be amalgamated ; religion should not con- 
centrate on preparing people to go to the other world, but should impart 
to them the spirit of other-worldliness and then urge them to go into 
the human world to reconstruct life; religion should not be a frigid creed 
and theology, but ardent fellowship and faith; religion should not be an 
organization to perpetuate anti-scientific, anti-philosophic, anti-aesthetic, 
and anti-educational movements, but it should be a sort of reasonable 
and humane life-equilibrium, life-system, and life-project ; religion should 
not take individuals as objects of sacrifice, but it should lead individuals 
and humanity to attain self-realization and the power of abundant life; 
religion should not be a tool of the influential hierarchy, but a catholic 
family for all mankind including every nation and race, wise and other- 
wise, saints and sinners, rich and poor, noble and ignoble, male and, 
female, old and young; religion should not be the short-cut to heaven for 
the minority, but it should be the motive power for the majority to inherit 
| theearth. Such religion can be truth and power to Christian youth. The 
Church does not seem to advocate these things, and even if it does, it 
does not thoroughly believe in and practise them. Consequently Christian 
youth visit the metropolitan cities, whereas the octogenarians, women and 
children go to the churches to make up the congregations. 

The above words sound fiery! I sincerely hope that my words are 
over-heated and untrue so that the Church can be said to be still very 
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much alive. Unfortunately they are true, and my heart aches becauy 
ef that fact! However, during the last two years the situation has some 
what. changed. Both the Church and Christian youth have felt th 
necessity of mutual association and cooperation. This is more apparent 
in North China. The Church looks forward to its possibilities in the 
future and forgets the mistakes it has made in the past. For a time 
many youth left the Church and absconded. But from now on the work 
of the Church will be in the hands of those Christian youth who may 
create a new life in the Church on the old, well-laid foundation. There 
are Christians who are thorough i in thinking, excellent in conduct, fervent 
im religion, rich in experience, zealous in service, and who have found ; 
permanent life and place in the Church. A few highly respected modem 
youth have recently joined the church enterprise. They are engaged in 
city and rural work, carrying on practical projects and experiments in 
order to improve living canditions and demonstrate Christian evangelism 
by words and service. The National Christian Council at its annual 
meeting in Hangchow, 1931, aimed to arouse the Church’s interest in 
youth by appointing a committee to study the “Church’s Relation to 
the Modern Christian Youth.” 


Does the Church really need modern youth? Or does the Church 
undertake to discipline youthful Christians first to make them more 
experienced and friendly, and less conscientious and ambitious before it 
is ready to entrust to them such jobs as property keeping? As leaders 
of the Church, we should sit down and count the cost by seeing if we can 
answer the following questions :-— 


(1) Jesus Christ is Christianity. Jesus did not burden his disciples 
with creeds and traditions, but he let them discover their own faith from 


their life of love in fellowship and work. Is the Church willing to le § 


modern Christian youth have the same adventure of faith? Modern 
Christian youth have not the slightest doubt regarding the teaching and 
work of Jesus, but they are not inclined to accept the different christologies. 
They do want theology, but they want to study it themselves and choose 
their own teachers. They strenuously object to the way in which some 
people force on them certain irrational, unsystematic, and speculative 
metaphysics. 


(2) Religion is life. What youthful Christians want is a jolly, 
happy life. Will the Church make special effort to help them attain their 
earnest desire by establishing a discussional, communal, reciprocal and 
changing life of love? Will the Church be adventurous enough to ask 
Christian young men and women, to organize and develop projects in 
experimental worship, fellowship groups, friendship, devotional exercises, 
and service in cooperation. with existing bodies? Youth cannot subsist 
in a dormant state. 
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(3) Modern life is complex and constantly confronted with problems. 
Modern youth find insoluble difficulties in ethital, social, political, inter- 
national, sex, and economic situations. Will it be possible for the churches 
to take concerted action in securing expert guidance on these problems 
rather than for the churches to make dogmatic statements on them so 
as to cause the young people disappointment in and so lead them to depart 
from the Church? Is the Church willing to seek for solutions to the 
problems of youth, which are rational, timely, and m accordance with the 
spirit of the sacred teaching of Christ? 

(4) The fervent flood of youthful Christians is most precious, but 
they are willing to give it to those who appreciate them. They intend to 
reconstruct society, to rescue the people from pain and suffering, and to 
realize their own personality. If the Church wants modern Christian. 
youth to exert themselves for the love of Christ and for the profound 
Gospel, is it willing to pay the price for and to map out for them a 
religious and spiritual program for social revolution? What position 
and message does the Church take and preach regarding capitalfsm and 
the social hierarchy ? Does the Church have a constructive program ? 

This is an age of extreme depression and despair for the youth of 
China, and yet it affords Christianity the greatest and best opportunity. 
Can the Church plan together with these youthful Christians for the 
progress of the Christian Movement in China? Will the Church give 
up its traditions,—which may hinder the progress of human life—its 
metaphysics, its institutionalism and the useless relics which it has 
imported to China? Will the Church secure the active participation of 
many young people in the various important Church conferences to discuss 
and evaluate all the works and plans of the Church? How dangerous 
this is! And yet how fine! If it could be done, all authority—except 
that of genuine knowledge and personality—would be swept away. Then 
the fellowship of love, of thorough understanding, and of a religion that 
penetrates and pierces the spines and hearts of men might be realized. 
Is the Church willing to do it? 

The foregoing five things are the outstanding problems the Church 
must solve. Does the Church really need modern Christian youth in 


solving them? 
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Seeking a Way Out for the Rural Chutch 
FU-LIANG CHANG 


FTER 124 years of Protestant Christian effort in China there is 
only one church tnember to every one thousand of the population. 
It is estimated by health authorities that the average length of 
human life in China is thirty years and that the average death 

rate per annum is thirty per thousand. If these figures are anywhere 

near the truth, then most of the present 400,000 Protestant Christians 
will disappear in thirty years at the end of which an almost new Christian 
population will take their place. Oni this basis the rate of displacement 
or growth of the Church is about 13,000 a year: At the same time the 

Christian population loses through death 12,000 per year. Thus we have 

a net gain of about 1,000 Christians per year under present conditions. 

In view of this rate of growth we shall leave it to the mathematically 

inclined to figure out how many tens of years it will require for the 

Church to double its membership, the major objective of the Five Year 

Movement. Of course the quickening effect of the spirit cannot be 

calculated by statistics. But the present slow growth of the Church is 

one of the main reasons why a mumber of earnest Christians are not 
satisfied with its work: this is especially true of the rural church. 

Very few rural churches, that I know of, can be pointed out as 
inspiring examples of effective evangelism, self-support and self-propaga- 
tion or as centres of community service. The general impression is that 
during the last few years a large number of rural churches have been 
marking time. Since the launching of the Five Year Movement, a new 
life seems to be pushing through the hard crust of rural inertia and routine. 
Literacy classes, Christianizing the Home Week, and evangelistic meet- 
ings have been promoted and conducted here and there by a number of 
churches. They are, however, few in number and far between. 

The last five years have perhaps witnessed more and greater changes 
in the life of the Chinese people than in the fifty years previous. In 
order to meet the newly-felt needs in this newly-created situation the 
rural church must discover for itself new approaches and new methods. 
But this does not make it necessary to lessen the importance or lose sight 
of the fundamental purpose of the Church in building up the Kingdom 
of God in the community. In fact, like a string that runs through old 
coins, the spirit of the evangel should be shot through all phases of 
church activity. 

The chief rural need facing the Five — Movement is to discover 
a way out for the rural church. We want a rural church, that is growing 
both in the quality and quantity of its membership and in influence in 
its community. According to my experience of the last few years the 
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quality of church membership has been much improved by the increase 
in the percentage of literacy. Is it possible to aim for a literate church, 
especially for those 15-45 years of age, by the end of 1934? From 
sample studies of families which have church members, those having 
one church member make up over fifty percent of the 600 families 
studied; while the average proportion of church members per family 
is 44%. Should the evangelistic work of the rural church concentrate 
effort on such families? It seems not only reasonable but also strategic 
that the Christian members of such families should be encouraged and 
helped to lead the non-Christian members of their own families to 
Christ. If we arbitrarily define a family to include the members of two 
generations, namely, father, mother, sons, daughters and daughters-in-law, 
can we not aim at least to double the number of such Christian families 
during the Five Year Movement ? 

Before we can see further light two acute problems, the solution 
of which the rural church is groping after, need careful study, clear 
thinking and fearless experimentation. They are the problems of self- 
support and voluntary workers. From three independent studies made 
last spring on self-support, we get the followimg istartling results: that 
about half of the 1,200 church members studied are not giving anything 
to the church; that the average contribution per church member is about 
$1.00 per annum; and that the average contribution per male head of 
the family is about $2.00 per year. It is true that these figures are 
only applicable to the few hundred of people.stuclied by the investigators, 
nevertheless they cause many to ask, whether or not the church is making 
progress towards self-support and whether or not the rural church will 
ever be self-supporting. Can we not aim for this as a first step in 
self-support—every Christian a supporter of the church? - Closely con- 
nected with self-support is the problem of voluntary workers. The more 
persons serve in and through the church, the greater the sense of 
proprietorship felt by them, and the more deeply rooted the church will 
be in the community. Can we not, also, take as an objective of the 
Five Year Movement—every Christian a voluntary worker? Dr. Douglas 
of the “Fact Finding Commission” remarked that the most needed light 
and also the most rewarding study for any investigator is that centered 
in the problem of the training of voluntary workers, as it exists in the 
churches in China. The National Christian Council’s Rural Committee 
should endeavor to have such a study made so that experiences on the 
enlistment and training of voluntary workers in China can be made 
generally available. 

There are a number of rural churches which are experimenting with 
some of these ideas. The London Missionary Society at Tsangchow 
and Shaochwang is a notable example in conducting rural churches on 
a self-supporting basis and in training voluntary workers. The American 
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Board Mission at Paoting and the Methodist Mission at Changli have 
also done splendid work in community service and in the work of Chris. 
tianizing the home. Since the visit of Dr. Butterfield last winter an 
spring there are ten or more synods, conferences and stations in North 
China wherein one or more rural community parishes are being planned 
and started. The Methodist, Presbyterian and American Board Missions 
in Hopei have recently organized a “Rural Service Union” which will 
pool together special contributions from each of their missions for the 
service of all their rural churches. Similar unions are possible in other 
provinces. To begin a rural community parish without expert help 
from such a rural service group will involve all sorts of difficulties. 
Whether or not the rural church of the future will be organized 
after the pattern of the rural community parish remains to be seen but 
its major objectives should never be lost sight of, namely :— (1) an 
evangelical and growing church; (2) a community-serving church; 
(3) a literate church; (4) a self-supporting church with a large number 
of voluntary workers; (5) a family church wherein there is a place 


‘for all members of the family. 


The Young Churches 
esr yet not unto despair.”"—2 Cor. IV. 8 


H. H. MONTGOMERY | 


{1 CANNOT think it right to keep these infant Churches in leading: 
strings. Here are we foreigners holding the reins of church 
life too tight. It is just like the mistake parents often make 

with sons and daughters till they revolt and worse things hap- 

pen . . The Church of the first ages did not so act . . All had 

to learn their experience, practically through mistakes: why should we 
act differently 

The speaker was a young priest with a fine university record and 

three years’ experience abroad; the eager face told of generous instincts. 

His companion was twenty years older, matured certainly, fully as 

sympathetic as the younger man and evidently humble. He looked up 

appreciatively at his young comrade: 

_ ‘T like all you say, only I see the other side. I almost wish I 

didn’t; it is one of the troubles of advancing years that you are apt to 

see too much of every side of a question: and there is danger in that, I 

know it full well.’ 


‘Give me the other side,’ said the younger man, ‘and pardon the haste 


of youth.” The elder smiled, and it was a good smile. 
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‘My dear fellow, what ever should we do without you young men? 
You are splendid. Hadn’t you better not be perplexed by us old fellows 
who probably ought no. longer to lead? Perhaps we have ceased to 

ow.’ 

‘No, no; please give me the other side.’ And he sat down looking 
up at one to whom he always came in his perplexities, and seldom in 
vain. 

The senior was silent; at length he iad: ’The trouble of it is that 
I have no certain solution—a most provoking condition. That maxim, 
“When in doubt, don’t,” oppresses me. Well, I will do as you wish. 
Let us go back, if you will, to the first century. I ask—I don’t say 
I can answer with absolute certainty—Was St. Paul very patient of error 
in doctrine? . Can you find anywhere, for example, more concentrated 
wrath than in his Epistle to the Galatians? Can you imagine any 
language more clearly expressing intention to check doctrinal error? I 
remember that he mentions “anathema,” and means it. He wouldn’t 
allow any Gospel but his own, no, not if an angel from heaven preached 
it Then, wat of error in life? It comes to me once more how he 
wrote that a Corinthian was to be delivered to Satan for his sin. Or 
again, his doctrine: no one ever drew out the truth of the Person of 
Christ more fully than in writing to the Colossians. Wherever you 
turn you find him awake, guarding the flock; he did not seem, to 
me at least, to contemplate their working through all sorts of errors. 
If you turn, to St. John, it seems to me that he was more intolerant 
of error than St. Paul, and even as a very aged man. Tradition supports 
the view. So much for the first century. Now let us pass to the 
fourth. It seems to me that here again it was a fight to the death. 
So soon as Arius’ teaching and its tendencies were realised, it was 
to be ruthlessly checked, and the offenders banished from the Church— 
no learning by experience.’ 

The younger man looked up, saying ‘Go on, please; let me have 
it all. I am not here to argue. I want to get from you all the 
factors as you see them, as materials for thought.’ 

The elder put his hand on the other’s shoulder: Don’t suppose 
I think there is only one side to this question. I don’t think that. I 
am not a judge now; I merely state a case for the judge. Well, I 
proceed : now, I am coming to what perplexes me most. 

‘The history of the Church for two thousand years is one long 
record of error discovered and legislated for. It is like “case law.” 
The Creeds were forced out of the Church’s consciousness; they are, 
of course, answers to human error about the truth. Nor to day, mark 
this, please, can we help bemg more sensitive to error than they were 
likely 'to be, I think, in the first ages. How could they know, as we 
know, unto what this error or that would grow? We know how the 
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aberrations fade and die, but also what gaps they leave behind then 
in the Church, how much we have lost by schism, how many noble me 
have gone astray to our own infinite loss. That is the point: we hay 
become so sensitive because we have history as our teacher. We hay 
suffered, and cannot but remember it at every turn.’ 

‘On the other hand, can we not put down our chief losses to th 
too tight hand over great personalities?’ 

‘I cannot gainsay that. Yet let me justify the need of increase 
caution also. 

‘Isn't it the same in more than one learned profession? The laws of 
health, for example: how much more strict they are than they used to 
be, and for the same reason; because we know. so much about bacilli 
about the various methods by which disease is propagated, we dare not 
let men do as they like. You cannot be allowed to learn by experience 
because the whole city suffers in consequence. The price is too great 
Look at the network of restrictions in which we live for the sake of 
good drainage, espe@lly in mosquito-haunted larids. Or take another 
subject: unlimited competition in business is now rightly considered 
an unholy thing. Railways again cannot charge what fares they please; 
women and children may not work as they like; drink cannot be sold 
except under regulation. It is the same story: we know too much to 
allow each sucessive generation to learn by experience. So also it is 
with parents: ho decent parent will let a child run into anything but 
a slight danger just in order to learn by experience. There comes a time, 
of course, when such authority céases. — 

‘And now comes the weakness of my position: I am perplexed to 
know when that period has arrived in regard to error from the Truth 
among the infant churches. Help me now with your opinion, if you 
can. What are you prepared to do if, for example, an infant Church, 
having power given it to go its own way in doctrine, excised from its 
Creéd several clauses of it? You can guess what the first clause would 
bé in these days, and where the dangerous pressure is. Would you be 
quick to counsel cutting them off from communion with the Mother 
Church? Or would you permit them to stay in communion, say, for 
fifty years, to learn by experience? It is but a short time for the growth 
and death of a heresy.’ And again, would you think much or little of 
the effect of that bacillus on the Mother Church itself?’ 

The elder man paused, and the younger answered slowly: ‘No, | 
don’t think I could stand such error. Anything tending to Unitarianism 
would be fatal all round. That infant Church would die, and we should, 
I fear, be injured ourselves.’ | 
~ “Thank. you, I agree: and there is my » prenienite, The punishment 
is so tremendous that I-dread giving. such liberty as might bring about 
such retribution. In nature the rifts made by convulsions tend to fill 
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up. With man it is different; schisms tend to widen and become per- 
manent. When you see the bacillus of error, of vital error in doctrine, 
lying all abowt the world, one fears. You see how unsatisfactory is 
my position. The elder of us sees the danger most in one direction, the 
™ younger notes the peril of leading-strings. And there are, of course, 
other and obvious dangers.’ 

Both men were silent. The elder it was who spoke first again: 
‘I don’t want to make you out wrong; I would rather be wrong 
myself. I begin to distrust myself. I have given you, you have been 
good enough to say, material for thought. Now help me to solve the 
problem. I do not despair, I am only perplexed. And I am glad to 
know that a much greater man once said “Perplexed, yet not unto 
d espair 

Great goodwill, great love, showed itself on their faces as they parted. 
Surely it.is in such partnership that the future lies, and God is above all. 


Indigenous Revival in Shantung 


interest. For more than a year an indigenous revival has been 

going on in Shantung that has spread far beyond any plans in 

the minds of those who initiated it. The mitiator was a Chinese 

Christian as were those who have since espoused-and promoted it. 

Missionaries have at times cooperated with it. They have also observed 

its various aspects. From some of these we have succeeded in securing 

frank statements of their observations and impressions. We are glad 

7 to be able to give a general review of this revival based on these mission- 

ary statements. Whether one agrees with all that characterizes it or 

| not a movement ‘that ‘is credited with giving a large number of churches 

, “new life” certainly merits attention. Our information deals with this 

revival as observed mainly in connection with Presbyterian churches. 

“Pentecostal,” “A Spiritual Movement,” “‘Apocalyptical,” are some 

of the terms used in describing this movement. Those connected with 

the movement in its earlier stages are sometimes called ‘““The Spiritual 

Party.” A more general phrase used in describing it is “old-fashioned 

revival.” .No single phrase describes it satisfactorily. It is a revival 

of religion with both moderate and extreme features. “We have a 

State of affairs in these meetings,” one missionary reports, “that is 

identical with that which Paul talks about in I. Cor. 12, 13, 14.” » Thus 
viewed it is a revival of Christianity with primitive concomitants. 

This movement started in the Feihsien district of Shantung where 

work is under the direction of the Chinese. From there it spread to the 


A NY Christian movement in China that is really indigenous is of 
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Ichowfu Presbytery, thence to Weihsien and has also been active jy 
Tsingtao and Tengchow. The movement has been felt, therefore, ove, 
an extensive part of Shantung. It spread without any direct organiza. 
tional planning, so far as we have heard. Thus it was not an organize 
evangelistic campaign. It spread spontaneously! It is the fruit of the 
work of indigenous zeal and Chinese zealots. | | 
This revival, while indigenous, did not originate in local spontaneity, 
It was initiated by Rev. Ma of Nanking. Mr. Ma has long had charge 
of an orphanage in that city. Among the children in his care were some 
from Feihsien. A number of Christians in this district invited him, 
considerably over a year ago, to come and preach there. This he did 
with much enthusiasm and emotional appeal. In general the methods 
he used have characterized this revival movement ever since, though his 
connection therewith seems to have been initiatory only. It is this move. 
ment that became known as the “Ling En Hwei” and was, of course, 
the basis of the “Spiritual Party” mentioned above though whether the 
latter term is a translation of the former one is not made clear in the 
information on which this account is based. The movement thus started 
seems to have spread quickly. Rev. Ma Chiu-ju, a pastor in Tengchow, 
for instance, became interested in it also about a year ago. He went to 
Weihsien and investigated it. He became one with it. His views 
thereon, however, became extreme. He deemed himself, indeed, 
“entrusted with the gospel for the last times.” Because of this and 
the disturbance caused thereby in the Tsingtao church he did not retum 
to Tengchow as a pastor. He and his followers formed their own 
group apart from the church. During recent months he has visited 
Tengchow several times. | | 

The coming of the movement to Weihsien, which occurred before 
its appearance in Tengchow, was in this wise. Six pastors hearing of 
what was going on in a city two hundred miles away rode overland on 
their bicycles to see for themselves. The manner of conducting the 
meetings at first disappointed them. But they soon joined in. New 
power came to them. They organized revival effort in their own 
churches along the same lines immediately on their return. When the 
Weihsien Presbytery met that fall its sixty or more delegates became 
interested in the movement though some had questioned previous 
thereto its genuineness. Almost every pastor returned to his own church 
to start a similar revival. Thus the interest spread. It went all through 
the Feihsien district and most of the Ichowfu district. About two 
thirds of the pastors in the Weihsien Presbytery took it up. It was 
carried on with great fervor at Tengchow and Tsingtao. No figures 
have come to hand, however, as to the total number of churches or 
persons influenced thereby. In the main it was a rural movement, city 
churches to some extent holding back therefrom. The movement ad- 
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vertised itself. The story of what was happening in one place brought 
from elsewhere to see for themselves. They usually returned to 

ead the revival spirit they had received. 

‘The features of the meetings include both “excesses,” verging 
sometimes on the superstitious, and “moderate” religious activity, marked 
by spiritual fervor and genuine religious experience. The major em- 
phasis of the movement is on the personal enfilling of the Spirit of God. 
Whatever happens is assumed to be the result of the Spirit’s moving 
in the individual concerned. Those who have “received this influence 
of the Holy Spirit” have “definite direction from God.” Assurance in 
this connection is so strong that some of those who have it become 
“contentious” about it. If one has not this “spirit of exhilaration and 
spiritual fervor” then “he is still in his sins and a ‘son of Satan.’”’ 
While the necessity of ethical fruitage is not forgotten this has been 
the major test of the revival of spiritual vitality. 

This inward exhilaration, fervor and direction may show itself in 
various ways. Among the spiritual “gifts” resulting therefrom are 
visions, significant dreams, special revelations. One father reported, 
for instance, having had a “vision of heaven and having seen his deceased 
son in the midst of thousands of children.” Some visions reported, how- 
ever, were often “too silly to be taken seriously.” Some of the leaders 
have claimed that when they lay hands on those who come forward for 
prayer they “hear the Holy Spirit coming down on them.”’ Certain 
others claim, also, that at times they smell a “divine fragrance.” There 
are some cases of the exorcism of demons, also reputed cases of faith 
healing, one case of the latter having been much capitalized though it 1s 
explicable on psychological grounds. A few people have been credited 
with speaking: in and interpreting tongues. One missionary reports 
hearing three pastors break out in “unknown language’”’ when praying. 
This phenomenon does not, however, loom up prominenly as regards 
numbers thus endowed in the reports sent into us. Premillenarianism 
has.also been prominent in the preaching and expectations of those 
leading the movement. | 

Before any of the above “gifts” can be received certain other things 
are necessary. These constitute the main features of the meetings. 
Order in these meetings, in the sense of one person at a time doing 
something, is not expected. As the Spirit moves one or more they do 
what they are “directed” to do. In general the meetings are characterized 
“by vocal, simultaneous prayer, the people kneeling; the singing of 
hymns and special songs—often repeated many times, and some of them 
reputed to have been given in ‘tongues’ and translated:” all of which is 
accompanied by the waving of hands and closed eyes. Confession of 
sin is a very prominent feature of these services. This, like prayer, 
may be carried on simultaneously. As to how far the sins confessed 
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are “‘venial’’ or “mortal’’ our informants differ. One says, “Most of 
those affected have been living outwardly decent lives, their chief sin; 
being spiritual sins against God, or such things as unfilialness or petty 
animosities which do not come out in the open.” Another missionary, 
in another center, says; ‘Men, women, boys and girls confess publicly 
their sins from childhood up, and the details are in no way conducive to 
the purity and good name of the church.” “Those who do not fall in 
with these performances,” he adds, “are accused of hindering the work 
of the Spirit.” In addition to the above there is testimony and ex. 
position of particular passages of scripture if and when the “Spirit 
directs.” In all this much spiritual earnestness is apparent. At times we 
gather that when many people pray, confess or testify the meetings get 
somewhat noisy ; at others all this goes on in a low hum. It is voluntary 
religious expression, each one doing what the Spirit moves him or her 
todo. “After all many of the services,” says a missionary, “are simply 
good spiritual prayer-meetings which leave anyone, even though not one 
of the group, better for having attended.” All the activities mentioned 
in the above two paragraphs follow, it is claimed, when one has received 
the Spirit. 

Another of the “excesses” of these meetings is as follows. In 
some cases the meetings are prolonged until two a.m. with a call to 
prayer again at four a.m. Preaching, intermittent repetition of a few 
revival hymns, prayer in unison and hallelujahs occupy. this time. In 
some places, however, “the vagaries of the leaders seem to.have rather 
disgusted the non-Christians.” A Chinese pastor, also, averred that the 
better-class members of the non-Christian community were likewise 
“shocked.” “A group of enthusiastic Christians from a country church 
came to Weihsien city to help in meetings,” for instance, “but the city 
people were not so spontaneous and free as their rural brethren and 
were shocked.” Quite naturally these critical observers discotunt the 
visions, revelations, “tongues” and the swaying of the body referred to 

As regards the effects upon the churches concerned these have been 
both adverse and favorable. One missionary states that “in the dis- 
trict mostly affected by it evangelistic work is now more difficult than 
before.” This is due to the vagaries of the leaders and the “excesses” 
noted above. Another adverse effect is a strong tendency to divisive- 
ness in some places. This appears when those pushing the move- 
ment meet those tending to question its genuineness. City folk, for 
instance, did not always respond to the simple spontaneity of country 
people. The “Spiritual Party” sometimes took a “holier than thou 
attitude” which did not tend to oneness. At Tengchow, as we have 
noted, the movement split off from the church in its early stages. There 
the revivalists at first directed bitter remarks at the church as being 
utterly corrupt. Gradually, however, some of its leaders began to look 
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for ways of cooperation; and, indeed, cooperation between those within 
and outside the movement has frequently occured. Quite recently the 
“Spiritual Party” in Tengchow received a “revelation” permitting them 
to return to the church. It is reported that the plan is to alternate every 
other Sunday between their own and the church service. The peace of 
the Tsingtao and other churches was considerably disturbed. Disruption 
also threatened the Weihsien Presbytery. In general this tendency to 
division seems to have eased off.. It is interesting to note that this 
tendency to divisiveness is more evident among the “‘best church members.” 
At one place it was these who were shocked at the “‘excesses’’ ; at another 
many of them joined the movement. Strained relations between certain 
pastors was also part of this situation. This was due to mutual criticism. 
The freest reponse to the movement _was among the ordinary church 
members. In spite of these setbacks the movement seems to be still 
advancing. 

On the Ichowfu field an attempt ‘was made to “stabilize the move- 
ment.” Pastors, evangelists, Bible women and church leaders were 
given eight days of evangelistic preaching and intensive Bible study. 
The record of the work and influence of the 1 Holy Spirit was given 
special attention. An attempt was made. also. to explicate the “rather 
mixed account of ‘speaking with tongues.’ ’’ This was considered to have 
had a good effect. 

In spite of its unbalanced “excesses’’ and ideas and its disturbance 
of the peace and harmony of the church this movement registers favorable 
effects also. “There has been a new life and a new interest developed 
inthe church?’ says one. ‘‘Whatever it may, seemingly, lack of balance,” 
cays another, ‘‘and however characterized by excesses it has in it spiritual 
possibilities and values.”” Yet another says, “‘After five month’s observa- 
tion IT am convinced that despite its extreme elements the Spirit is in it.” 
“Their spiritual earnestness,”’ to make a final quotation, “has been one 
factor in the separation of the group from the old church: for they 
contrast their warmth and spontaneity with the formality and coldness of 
the ordinary church service with the remark that the latter has no 
purpose.” | 

Some concrete results of this indigenous revival are also in evidence 
though no generalization in this regard is possible. Sins have not only 
heen confessed, they have been abandoned. The movement is marked 
(not all churches affected show these) by advance in self-support, self- 
propagation and the development of lay leadership. ‘‘Pastors report that 
where revivals have been held, giving to the cause of Christ both in time 
and money has greatly increased.”” “Luke-warm, worldly church mem- 
bers have been seized with a passion for prayer and Bible reading.” 
Tengchow, fei instance, a large group of church members who dis- 
approved of the methods of confession of the adherents of the movement, 
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their withdrawal from the church, their dreams and visions, have, never. 
theless been blessed by their zeal and are trying to duplicate it.” In the 
Ichowfu field the number received into the church was fifty percent over 
that of the previous year. Contributions have increased during the same 
period twenty-five percent. In some cases tithrng has been adopted. In 
this field, also, an increase of witness bearing is noticeable. Commenting 
on the effects of the movement in this field a missionary says, “To my 
mind there will be good and lasting results from it, if it is capitalized 
and kept from too many and long standing excesses.” Others, however, 
are not ready to state what its lasting results might be. 

Here, then, is an indigenous movement in the real sense of that 
much-used word. It is marked by voluntary religious expression and 
emotionalism. It does not, however, seem to end entirely in the latter. 
It moved more freely among rural dwellers and ordinary church members 
than among those in the city or the “best church members.” In general 
its emphasis is on the things of the spirit though the “gifts” longed for 
include strange expectations. It is a burst of primitive psychology! 
- The mystical experiences and revelations verge on the superstitious. 
Through it can easily be seen the workings of a psychology not yet fully 
liberated from old entanglements. Yet it has met a need that was usually 
genuinely felt. It filled a gap somehow left by the way religion was 
being lived in the churches. It expressed itself in the hang-over of 
superstitious ideas to a considerable extent. Yet for the majority of 
those affected by the movement it made religion a warm reality though 
marked by expressions quite unreal to many observers. These latter 
satisfied the naive credulity of the ordinary brethren but caused difficulty 
for many of the “better’’ ones. The tendency to split was, therefore, 
rooted in two diverging psychologies or mentalities. The satisfactions 
were, of course, personal. We have not heard of any verified attack on 
social evil resulting therefrom. It is a movement of individualistic 
religion. To people disillusioned by banditry, suffering and sometimes 
Communism it brought a new interest. In it, also, every individual could 
have a part. They did not just sit and listen to others preach. Each 
one could enter into the movement and add something to it and receive 
personally something from it. It resulted in greater personal activity in 
the interest of the particular emphases of the movement. 
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The New Strategy of Spiritual Religion 
| ALAN T. DALE 


-—“HESE notes are not intended as an exposition of the spiritual 
situation in North China. That would require qualificatians 
that the writer has not—a much more extensive grasp of the 
language, a much deeper knowledge of the customs and particularly 

of the religious and cultural presuppositions of the people, and a wider 
understanding of past history. What is here set down is rather by way 
of footnote or commentary on a situation that, however difficult to 
understand and whatever qualificatins in critic or observer it demands, 
has got to be met and in some way answered. We are among these 
people as missionaries of a spiritual religion. Somehow we have to 
communicate our experience,—get them so to dispose their hearts that 
the new revelation of God which we believe to be involved in the 
witness of Jesus becomes a living and desirable, and later a possessed 
and directive, experience. 

The destiny of Christianity in China—as elsewhere—is very definitely 
related to the interpretation of Christianity that is accepted. It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that some of these interpretations are mutually 
exclusive. Christian history in China has become a sort of mild and 
curious reflection of the divisions and differences conspicuous m America 
and Northern Europe.’ I do not think that the Chinese mind takes these 
differences seriously, even if they are understood. The oriental approach 
to truth and the oriental conception of what is important are very different 
from our western notions.” But it cannot but be a matter for distress 
that views and conclusions that have reference to the European and 
American religious situation—the accidentals, as it were, of European 
and American religious history—should be transplanted on Chinese soil. 
This is part of a deeper and much wider subject—the whole question of 
the attempted transplantation of western culture into China—and its 
origin and validity are not for the moment our concern. The view of 
Christianity which controls my own attitude and decisions is most clearly 
and thoroughly expounded in the writings of Dean Inge.* It may here 
be summarised as the view which conceives of Christianity as an intuitive 
experience of God “in Jesus Christ” (to use the Pauline formula) that 


(1) “There is a clear cut division of theological thinking among the Christians, 


| evident mainly among the missionaries." China Christian Year Book, 1931 p 8 (italics 


ours), 

(2) cf. Hermann Keyserling, “Creative Understanding,” pp 3 ff. 
_ (3) cf. “Confessio Fidei” (“Outspoken Essays,” Second Series). “The State 
Visible and Invisible” “Philosophy and Religion” in “Contemporary British Philosophy ;” 
the philosophical foundations of this view are developed with greater thoroughness 
in his “Plotinus” in which is embodied the best he has to offer “as a contribution to 
the philosophy of religion.” 
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is individual in origin but is creative of a fellowship or society in which 
it blossoms in those qualities of mind and heart—“the fruit of the Spirit’ 
—to be preeminently seen in the character of Jesus Christ. It is ap 
experience which seeks in union with God spiritual harmony and creative 
integrity ; which does not despise yet sits loosely to the things of this 
world,—which are seen and are temporal—but craves in constant 
aspiration the things which are not seen and are eternal. It is confined 
to no particular epoch and to no particular culture. It is indigenous iy 
all. It is not unique in character, but only in depth and fulness. It js 
intellectually fearless, ethically serious, spiritually authenticated. 

The problems of the proclamation of such an experience are created 
by its very spirituality. 

If it were a dogma, it would be superficially simple. A dogma is 
capable of exact definition and of being translated into different languages, 
though its meaning is never absolutely inviolate. A spiritual experience 
creates dogmas, doctrines, definitions. It is in itself none of these things. 
A dogma or a doctrine divorced from the experience which created it is 
dead. The way of travel is from the experience to the dogma, not from 
the dogma to the experience. An experience is of universal implication; 
a dogma is the obvious child of a specific culture and a specific epoch. 
Quite apart from the fact that everywhere in Europe and America the 
old theological definitions are being questioned and within the various 
Christian communities being subjected to revision and reinterpretation, 
it is surely a moot point how far one community is at liberty to transplant 
its dogmas to the soil of an alien culture. In such a different milieu, 
where both the intellectual and the religious atmosphere is strange, these 
cannot have the same meaning and they certainly have not the same 
importance as they have in the culture that gave them birth. To plant 
them in a new soil, you must cut their logical and psychological roots. 

The same is true of organizations. The experience creates the 
organization. The organization is intended to perpetuate the experience. 
though it often ultimately kills it. But the organization was created 
within a certain social history. The organization, for example, of the 
- primitive Christian ecclesia followed naturally the structure of the Jewish 
synagogue. The later organization of the Catholic Church was created 
within Graeco-Roman culture. The particular formation of Protestant 
denominations owes much to the political predispositions of Northern 
Europe. The failure of the attempts to transplant the English parlia- 
mentary system shows how deeply institutional history is related to the 
genius and mental characteristics of a people. Again, the way of travd 
is from the experience to the institution, not from the institution to the 
experience. | | 

These considerations are preliminary to the statement that Christian 
history in China largely has been and still largely is concerned with the 
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transplantation of dogma and institution. With the Roman Church 
that is the Recessarily avowed policy. Among Protestant missions it has 
creatéd the utmost confusion, which the establishment of the “Church 
of Christ in China” is an attempt to remove. During the last hundred 


S vears western Christianity has awakened to the necessity of world 


evangelism, and for the first time it is seeking to implant its own seeds 
of truth in alien cultures. It has yet to learn—it is showing signs of 
learning—the modus operandi of world evangelism ; that the identification 
of particular definitions and particular institutional formations with 
essential Christianity is false; that essential Christianity is a spiritual 
experience. This is not to deny that much essential Christianity has been 
rooted in China. This has been possible in defiance of and not as a 
result of the professed or implied policies of the various missionary 


| societies. 


The approach of the western missionary to the peasant (these notes 
are primarily concerned with work in the agricultural areas) is conditioned 
by the fact that he is a representative of a much more developed culture. 
It is a serious handicap that cannot apparently be overcome by attempting 
to obliterate the obvious differences. The fact remaims that he is a 
representative of a different race, and this in China is exploited by. the 
representatives of pseudo-nationalism (as it would be im any other 
country) at every conceivable opportunity. It breaks down only under 
the acids of friendly intercourse. Yet the differences of culture remain 
one of the most serious obstacles to the communication of a spiritual 
experience. The most amazing misconceptions are held by the backward 
peasant mind. With the accentuation of national differences and the 
stressing of anti-foreignism in the schools the only attitude to maintain 
is that of a persistent and tireless friendliness that knows no limits and 


ts not distressed at the most unfortunate and deliberate misunderstand- 


ings. At this point, one of the qualities of the peasant mentality gives 
great opportunities. The peasant, except when he has come under the 
influence of propaganda, is normally friendly and openhearted. National 
distinctions seem to count little with him. He does not open the deeps 
of his heart or become intimate. But he does not reject you. 


The missionary is equipped with certam “instruments” for his work. 
He has in his mind a certain type of religious organization with which 
he is familiar in Europe or America; he has to his hand certain “means 
of grace”—the Bible, a certain system of church worship, a certain ritual. 
These are differently evaluated. A Methodist, for example, will think 
most of the Bible and least of ritual and church order. The problem is 
how, with these “instruments” in his hand, he is to implant in the hearts 
of the peasants the supreme religious experience of which he is conscious 
and which is the essence of Christianity. 
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One of the most difficult things for the Chinese mind—and this js 
conspicuous in the peasant mind—is the conception of an inward religioys 
experience.* One of its distressing characteristics is an inability to care 
greatly for the truth. The whole conception of etiquette is based on the 
idea that outward relationships must be preserved at any expense what. 
ever. You must say, not what you think to be true, but what your 
hearer expects you to say. This is a habit of mind that is fatal to 
inward religion. It is aggravated by the exhaustless eloquence of all 
Chinese and their incomparable genius for acting. This quality of mind 
is difficult to understand and define, but it presents in actual practice a 
most formidable obstacle. It means that in the ordinary church service 
to preach becomes an. exercise in itself. The idea that it must convince 
the congregation or that it bears any relationship to visible conduct is ill 
appreciated. Where the preacher is in the pay of the mission all this is 
emphasized, and produces a sense of unreality and unactuality in church 
worship. The very conception of worship is elusive. Public prayers 
tend to become flights of oratory. ‘All these evils are to be found in 


' western churches, but they seem to be underlined by the racial, character- 


istics of the Chinese people. 

The difficulty of using the Bible is enormous.’ It is a most difficult 
book to understand. The few who read it do not read “with their mind,” 
and take what we should call a fundamentalist attitude to its contents. 
But the majority of the peasants are illiterate. Their knowledge of 
the Bible and of the significance of Christianity is largely derived from 
the sermons of the preachers, for whom the supreme thing seems to be, 
not an experience, but “tao 1i’”’ (“doctrine’’) of which the Bible is some 
how or other the source. The modern interpretation of Biblical literature 
is quite foreign to them, and to those brought up under the older thought- 
forms is confusing and bewildering. Yet it is quite clear that a literal 
interpretation of the Bible—so congenial to the Chinese mind with its 
inherent impulse to allegorize in the Alexandrian manner—is an obstacle 


(4) I say this with hesitation, but under the compulsion of the evidence. I am 
aware of the importance of meditation and silent contemplation in Buddhism and 
Taoism, and even in Confucianism (cf. Chinese Recorder. August, 1931, pp 493ff). 
In practical experience it appears a most difficult thing for our Chinese ‘brethren to 
grasp and understand. 

(5) I do not wish to be misunderstood in this. There is a distinction between the 
“Gospel” and the gospels or other records in which it is embodied. The “Gospel” 
of Jesus as preserved in His intuitive utterances and in the records of His life is 
the simplest as well as the deepest of all the great proposals made in the name of 
God to the human spirit. Wayfaring men, though fools, need not err therein. Jesus 
saw things “with immeasurable innocence.” But the records in which the Gospel 1s 
enshrined are not without disturbing problems. No one who has ever wrestled with 
the great arguments of Romans, for example, (assuredly one of the great books 
of history) can be unaware of the inherent difficulties of New Testament interpretation. 
These are due to the fact that the documents stand against a definite historical 
background and within a definite cultural milieu, whose constitutive principles are widely 
different from those of contemporary European and American civilization and a fortiore 
from contemporary Chinese civilization. 
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to the understanding of a spiritual religion. They wouid treat their 
Bible as their scholars used to treat the Confucian classics, with a 
mixture of literal faithfulness and free interpretation. This is deepened 
by the lack of orginal independent thinking. It is a quality of the 
primitive mind doubly accentuated by the traditions of Chinese culture: 
a culture which can canonize such a book as the “San Min Chu I.” 

The difficulties of organization are enormous. It is easy to prescribe 
the constitution of the little societies. It is very difficult to carry it 
through. Chinese public life is infected with a profound mutual distrust. 
Neither in school nor home is there any knowledge of discipline, and the 
discipline of public life, which is based upon a certain trustfulness in one 
another, seems unknown. This sense of indiscipline and mutual distrust- 
fulness is carried into the Christian societies. It makes it seem utterly 
impossible at times to be able to organize—in a broad and useful way— 
groups that shall have as their basis a shared spiritual experience. 

I have been jotting down a few of the difficulties that confront the 
missionary of a spiritual religion. These difficulties are by no means 
confined to China, but they seem here to have received a certain emphatic 
character. The comments, I know, are inadequately enunciated and in- 
complete. But they set out some of the problems. 

How are we to proceed? 

It would be impertinent for me to speak here at all dogmatically. 
What I am doing is to set down the drift of my own mind in these 
matters. 

I cannot begin either with the enunciation of a dogma or the organi- 
zation of a society. I can but begin with Jesus Christ and the account 
of His life and death and resurrection as it is recorded in Mark.® I 
think it best to handle the gospels as individual gospels, and to point out 
not simply the differences between them—as can be done in very simple 
language—but also some of the reasons that we believe explain these 
differences. There are interpretations of the significance of Jesus in 
the New Testament that we have outgrown, that were outgrown by Paul 
and the Fourth Evangelist, and soméhow we must prepare the minds of 
our converts for such differences. Only so can we steer their minds 
between a discredited apocalyptism and a dead literalism. In Jesus the 
qualities of religion in its final and purest form are to be found. In His 


_ (6) This is not to imply that gospel material outside Mark (and of course Q) 
is of a less trustworthy nature. The recent investigations of the “Form-Historical” 
school have at least disposed of that idea. But it will be readily admitted that the 
Fourth Gospel represents an advanced understanding of Christian facts and is not to be 
taken historically though it contains historical material. The primary need of a convert 
is knowledge of the essential facts through which experience of the Risen Christ 
was originaly mediated. Mark records with immortal simplicity the essential facts, 
and puts us at a point where we must all begin—where we can contemplate “all that 
Jesus began both to do and to teach.” It was the Gospel of a “persecuted Church 
called to a great missionary task, furnished with information as to the origins of the 
faith with weapons for its defence and means for its world wide dissemination.” 
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thought of God and in His prayers, in His simplicity and His inviolate 
loyalty, we can make clear what we should think of God, how we should 
pray, how simple we must be, how unswerving and true we must show 
ourselves. But deeper things emerge. For in Jesus we see God ap. 
proaching us men for our salvation, and in God’s giving of Himself for 
us lies that joyous and inexhaustible religious experience which is at the 
root of the religious exhilaration of the New Testament. Here is our 
supreme task—to implant in these peasant hearts this redemptive ex- 
perience. All else is auxiliary. Here the final argument is the argument 
of a life lived in common fellowship. We must (as we have done) stay 
in their villages, talk and pray together with them, discover their difficulties 
and discuss all aspects of the new experience. This, like gardening, is 
slow and patient work, and depends to no little extent on climate and 
soil, as Jesus suggested in the Parable of the Sower. But, as the method 
of Jesus Himself bears witness, it is the only way. Dogmatics may 
clarify our experience: it cannot create it. “One loving heart sets an- 
other on fire.” It is the only way. | 

It is from this point of view that the use of the New Testament 
generally—and ultimately of the Old Testament, especially the prophetic 
passages—and the organization of Christian worship should be ap 
proached. 

The use of the New Testament as a kind of textbook is fatal. It 
was never that. It must be read in its freshness. Only, for example. 
in the light of the revelation of God in Jesus can the letters of Paul be 
understood. But they should be understood as letters. The important 
thing is that the New Testament should be seen to be one of the supreme 
means to making one’s own the witness of Jesus and the experience of 
God that comes through Him. At present in China there is a sharp 
if uninformed criticism of Christianity and a widespread. dissemination 
of the ideas of the “San Min Chu I” and the crude philosophy of 
nationalism. This propaganda is spreading throughout the villages. We 
must so interpret the Bible to these peasants—especially the New Testa- 
ment that they will be immune from the crude attack upon their faith 
and strong to bear the strain when the real unmasked attack is made. 
not on fictitious outworks, but upon the inner citadel itself. 

How to organize the small village groups is one of the supreme tasks. 
It seems natural to assume that the organization ought to follow the 
traditional Chinese methods and be native to Chinese social customs. 
If the spiritual experience is real, the methods will ultimately be discerned. 
That western systems should be established should not be deemed axio- 
matic. Hitherto nearly all missions have used the paid evangelist, with 
an organization based on western methods. It is a method which has 
apparently failed. It would seem not at all a counsel of despair but a 
counsel of real hope that we should -do without mission-paid evangelists 


THREE OF THE TWENTY-FOUR Devas, LIN Yin, Hanccnow. 
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of all kinds and trust to the native strength of strong village communities 
where the supremacy of a liberating Christian experience is maintained, 
and from which voluntary workers, awakened laymen, may set out om 
the spiritual conquest of their neighbourhood. Within the hsien these 
village communities can be grouped together, to meet by means of re- 
presentatives for the deepening and dissemination of the spiritual ex- 
perience which has made them what they are. Such further organization 
as may be necessary may be left to the genius of the Chinese people them- 
selves as they live their new life in the spirit of Jesus Christ.’ 

This means the abandonment of an old strategy and an old policy. 
It calls for an adventurous and eager spirit which believes intensely in 
the reality of the things which are not seen. It calls for a spirit which 
is fearless before the facts of spiritual history; that is not dominated by 
the desire for statistics and financial accounts, for the record of sudden 
conversions and spectacular events; that knows that “narrow is the gate 
and straightened the way that leadeth unto life and few there be that 
find it,” yet that the creation of small communities, dominated by the 
ideals of Jesus and living by His Spirit, is the carrying out of His wilt 
and the fulfilling of His great purposes. “Where two or three are ga- 
thered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.”’ 


(7) These views are, of course, no new proposal. In principle they agree with 
those expounded in Rolland Allen’s books and with those experiments—though they 
have passed beyond the stage of experiment—carried out by the London Missionary 
_ Society and recently by the Methodist Episcopalian Mission. 


In Remembrance 


Absalom Sydenstricker 


N 1852, my father, Absalom Sydenstricker, was born on a farm 

TI] near Ronceverte, West Virginia. He was one of nine children 

in a home where centered many of the activities of the neighbor- 

hood. Amid the bustle of this household, my father must have 

been a shy, retiring boy who listened eagerly to events, to tales told, 

but who when these failed stole away to some quiet corner to read or 
think. 

After much interrupted preparation, due to the Civil War, my 
father entered Washington and Lee University, at twenty one. He has 
told us often of his struggle to get there, for grandfather’s farm whereas 
rich in produce provided but little cash to send the boys to school. At 
last my father and one of my uncles arrived at college, each with the 
price of a good horse my grandfather had given them, a tin trunk of 
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homespun clothes and a few recommendations, his only assets. Through 
various expedients and the most meticulous saving, university work was 
achieved, but through it all each moment was precious to my father only 
for its opportunity of study, so that he came to the end of his time 
there having mingled only slightly with other students but having to his 
credit many literary honors. 

But, during these years, there had come to him a great question 
he could not set aside and that was whether he should not do foreign 
mission work. How the challenge first came, I do not know, but 
is was one he strove against. To his quiet nature, the thought of ad- 
venturing, of pioneering, was repellant. He had long had in mind to be 
a minister, but to do it in a, foreign land was an idea ha would gladly 
have laid aside. But he could not do so. At last he accepted the call 
as the call of duty. It was that Duty which led him on through many 
vicissitudes, a power which for him came to supercede all other con- 
siderations. 

After my father had studied two years in the Seminary at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, he and my mother were married and sailed for China, 
in the summer of 1880. Of those first days and the first short sermon 
after six months’ study, my father often told us with a keen sense of 
pleasure. That first sermon was his first presentation of “the gospel” in 
China and, as he said, although they may not have understood a word, 
it marked for him an epoch. The years which followed were pioneer 
years in north Kiangsu province, opening many of the stations where 
Southern Presbyterian work is now carried on. Of those days we heard 
many stories, with interjections by my vivacious mother, for where my 


father went, there my mother went undaunted by the inconveniences 


of a mud-walled home when no better was to be had. In those days 
my father was indeed blazing the trail, entering wherever he was wel- 
comed and establishing a little church wherever people cared enough 
to provide a meeting place. When at home his whole time went into 
the quiet study which he loved and which later made possible some 
translation work. 

It was his great desire to work on until his time should come. 
To have to cease work though feebleness would have been a trial 
hard for him to endure. For forty-one years he labored steadily in 
field work and for the last ten he taught in Nanking Theological Semin- 
ary and carried on a correspondence school in that connection, main- 
taining still his zeal for preaching through Bible classes which he con- 
ducted in the evenings. For fifty-one years, then, he spent his whole 
effort in the telling of the gospel message and it was his heart’s desire. 
For him the gospel was always one to be taken literally so that to 
preach it and live it, sharing actually all be had, was a source of deep 
pleasure to him. | 
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Severe illness overtook him so quickly at the end that he was 

e without the full realization of his state. He had spent a pleasant 
summer in Kuling. A few days before he had been continuing work he 
had been doing in the preparation of a little booklet. He was eager 
to be back at work and could scarcely wait for the heat of the plains 
to abate before starting home to Nanking. On August the thirty-first, 
he passed quickly on, as he had always wished he might. What he had 
considered his duty from his early days, he had performed unremittingly 
through the span of a long, unbroken lifetime and his going was but 


the quiet conclusion of his life’s undertaking. 
Gem. 


Our Book Table 


THE CuLtturRAL CoNnTACTS oF THE UNITED STATES AND Cuina. Georce H. DAnron. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Gold $2.00. 


This volume is in brief the story of the beginnings of American 
“aggressive idealism” in China. It confines itself to the earliest American 
merchant, missionary and diplomatic contacts with China. “ While it re- 
cognizes that “an actual conflict in civilization types (was) involved” 
it deals mainly with the cultural elements therein and only touches here 
and there on its material aspects. The early merchants were not, according 
to this author, very prominent in setting up cultural relations with China. 
These were rooted mainly in the missionaries who came into China, to 
some extent, under the aegis of the merchants. It is. admitted, also, that 
“political dicta have a cultural nexus.” In this early period, however, the 
cultural significance of the diplomats does not receive an emphasis as 
heavy as that of the missionaries. This may be due to the fact, not 
mentioned in this treatise, that from 1830 to about 1900 missionaries 
carried on most of the actual intercourse between the Governments of 
China and the United States, owing to the inability of the diplomats to 
confer in Chinese, 

Hence it was the missionaries who, according to this author, furnished 
the “shock” needed to bring about the aim of “aggressive idealism” to 
“change China for China’s sake.” This is true, to some extent, as the 
efforts of missionaries through medical and educational science and 
especially in the teaching of English did serve to undermine China’s ideas 
more than any other form of foreign contact. But nevertheless this volume 
credits the missionaries with too much. For after all western mulitary 
aggression also “shocked” China in a way that produced other and serious 
effects alongside of those “shocked” into existence by missionaries. 
Furthermore we are not so sure that the early American missionaries 
subordinated their significance as civilization factors so much as this book 
implies. According to this writer’s own showing they had a real racial 
as well as religious superiority-complex. Brown, the first American sent 
Out to teach never, for instance, showed any patience with the Chinese 
classics and deemed that instruction in western knowledge and English 
alone could “change” Chinal in the right way. It is,'however, true to say 
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that this use and introduction of western learning and English had much 
to do with the awakening that finally came to China. 

Much is made of the fact that from the first Chinese and Americans 
found it easier to be friendly than was the case between Chinese and 
some other nations. Their common interest in democracy and education 
are given as explanations of this “more cordial relation.” But we think, 
to be fair, that this was also often due to the fact that Americans entered 
into privileges won by “shocks” administered by others. “From the first,” 
he states, “the Americans: gained a hearing and a foothold for their 
cultural activities and their propaganda.” This is true. Yet as the “initial 
impulse toward missionary activity in China came directly from England” 


so later for some time they led in these cultural activities as they still: 


do in medical effort and literary work. 

“The early British missionaries were more or less self-educated,” and 
theological training was predominant in the preparation of both American 
and British missionaries. A deep “conviction of sin” and stress on the 
“definite act of conversion” marked all of them. The sense of humor 
seems to have been'largely lacking or at least inhibited by religious con- 
viction. These statements are supported by our own information. But 
the quotation herewith is an overstatement. (page 82). “These early 
missionaries got a tremendous amount of pleasure from a type of religious 


' life which is now more or less completely out (italics ours) of the missionary 


circle of ideas, except in some of the so-called faith missions and in the 
more corybantic sects.” A larger proportion of the modern missionary 
body in China follows their predecessors in this regard than this. author 
realises. 

While reading this volume we realised that—quite unconsciously 
perhaps—this author pushes Americans forward in a way that might be 
somewhat misleading to those who know little or nothing of the subject. 
To read this volume alone one might, for instance, get the impress‘on 
that Cushing, when working out the Treaty of Wanghsia (1884), had 
practically created the “favored nation” clause and the principle of ex- 
traterritoriality. Both these are dubbed “jokers” in this volume! The 
thirty-first article of this treaty is referred to as “the foundation of ex- 


traterritoriality.” But as a matter of fact both these “jokers” were included. 


in the Chinese-British treaty of 1843, which fact is ignored. Furthermore 
the “foundations” of this practise go back much farther than either oi 
these treaties. At the most it might be said of the Wanghsia Treaty 
that it expanded and perhaps defined more clearly ideas which already 
existed in the British treaty and to some extent in practise. 

This valuable study of original resources furnishes a background 
against which one can note where the Christian Movement in China has 
changed and where it is still static. At that time the average length oi 
service of missionaries was about seven years; now it is thirteen. The 
patronizing attitude then apparent towards China has certainly been 
tremendously modified. The object of the Morrison Education Society, 
the second important instrument of cultural cooperation, required among 
other things, that, “The Bible and books on Christianity shall be taught 
in the schools.” The awakening resulting from the missionary “shock” 
has shown itself in a repercussion against that requirment. As an instance 
of change achieved in part only, we may quote this sentence (page 95). 


“Not only were the Catholics a separate body. but it was impossible to’ 


attain union with the Church of England or with the American Church 
Mission.” Of ecclesiastical union between the successors of these early 
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nonconformusts and Anglicans this is still true, though there is now between 
them much practical cooperative union. We doubt, however, that much 
change has*come:in the Chinese attitude herewith given as then, obtaining. 
(page 96). “What was apparent to the Chinese was mainly that Chris- 
tianity was a house divided against itself.” With regards to American 
missionaries, moreover, change is very apparent along another line. The 
preparation of these early missionaries was in the main theological. Their 
modern successors are certainly different in this regard though this author 
avers (page 76), that “very few American missionaries, even today, enter 
the Chinese field adequately prepared on the anthropological and ethno- 
logical side.” However, though the western knowledge of China is still 
inadequate enough is now known for missionaries to realize that the slogaa 
“change China for China’s sake” no longer works unhindered. Some of 
them, at least, are also able to envisage what.was impossible for the early 
residents ‘of China (page 53), “a China enlightened and non-Christian.” 
This is an interesting volume to read if it does give the impression 
of being over-favorable to Americans in spots. One suspects that this 
may be due to confining the material used therein too much to that 
provided by Americans, which suspicion the bibliography bears out. We 
doubt if a balanced and entirely fair account of early cultural contacts 
between China and the West can be written that way even when one aims, 
as this author does, to confine his study to those set up by Americans. 


Trt MAKING oF Mopern Mrsstons. Stacy R. Warsurton. Ileming H. Revell Co. 
Gold $1.50. 


How did missions grow and carry on? That is the main question 
this book sets out to answer. In condensed form it gives somethin 
of the adventures, and direct and indirect methods which make up muc 
of mission history. Its principal value lies in the way it analyses the 
rise Of Protestant missionary effort. Modern Christians do not always 
realize that there was a time when Protestants showed little or no interest 
in missions. The factors that stimulated, and, indeed, created this interest 
are interestingly outlined. One needs must realize, after reading, that 
the expansion of Christianity throughout the world followed the expansion 
of occidental peoples in exploration, trade and the acquisition of territories. 
Adventurous activity along these lines stimulated similar adventure in the 
propagation of religion. “The story of those who were adventuring for 
gold and trade stimulated actual Christian adventure.” (page 156). The 
acquisition of territory likewise stimulated a sense of responsibility for 
those living thereon. “The British people at home, who were Protestants, 
became interested in India as their own territory, and the Christians among 
them could not but recogize, ultimately. the responsibility which the pos- 
session of this great missionary territory placed upon them.” (page 161). 
Somehow we wish that the Christians had been ahead of the explorers, 
traders and “imperialists.” But in general they followed them. 

Two motives, not developed by this book, are suggested by these 
quotations. First, Christians sought to win men to Christianity as others 
sought information, trade or territory. Second, they felt the responsibility 
to raise subject peoples to a different social and religious level. Perhaps 
the fact that such motives now operate with diminishing intensity explains 
in part the present-day weakening of the missionary impulse. The author 
(oes not suggest either this or what new motives should operate today. 
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He tries rather to;show how the old aim and motive might be fitted into 
the new setting. He feels that “so far as territorial advance is concerned, 
missions are largely marking time.” (page 175). About his implication, 
however, that in any further advance this territorial aspect will be resumed 


' we find ourselves in doubt. “Unoccupied territory” there still is. But 


that no longer looms uppermost. The next great advance of “missions” 
will be humanitarian or inter-cultural, with strong emphasis upon the 
religious dynamic in relation thereto. In a real sense Christianity has 
now gone throughout the world. To express its spirit through all human 
relations and in terms of the cultures of the lands where it is established 
is the modern challenge to its advance. Indeed, since Christianity is now 
as widespread throughout the world as explorers, tradesmen and “im- 
perialists” it has a chance to lead the world in weaving Christian principles 
into the social and political orders never before offered. If this call to 
advance is not accepted then “missions” might permanently slip into the 
status of one of the lesser essentials of human; life. With this possibility, 
also, this book does not deal. Reading it, however, inevitably suggests it. 


Reuicious Epucation 1N THE Cuinese Cuurcn. National Christian Council of China, 
23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. $3.00 (silver). 


This is the report of a Deputation which. under the guidance of Dr. 
Jesse Lee Corley as representative of the World’s Sunday Schoo] Association, 
has spent about a year studying the situation and needs of Christian 
religious education in China. It shows how religious educationists are 
enlarging the conception of their task to fit it into modern ideas of the 
new out-reach of religion which should make it a guide to. Christian 
solutions of all the problems 'of life. It includes analyses of the situation 
as it concerns children, students and adults; case studies of what is being 
done to meet it ; and various suggested programs. The facts woven together 
were gathered in twenty-seven large centers and on excursions into rural 
districts near seven of these centers. It makes available much material 
for thought and further planning. Criticism of this review is hardly 
necessary as the report makes it quite plain that those who formulated it 
do not presume that their suggestions or programs are final. They -are 
showing the way into new and experimentative effort. They believe that 
religious education must move in life situations in which new choices 
5p saerag confront us. Thus this report shows the Christian pragmatist 
at work. 

Before indicating the new outreach opened up by this report a few 
facts, as to the present situation of Christian religious education in China 
may well be culled therefrom. “Almost never has the congregation of a 
church felt it their duty and responsibility to undertake the training of 
their children.” (page 39). All too little attention, too, has been paid by 
teachers of religion to the necessity of knowing what the childrery are like 
in everyday behavior. (page 49). “The gap between knowing and doing 
is the most serious one that confronts religious educators.” (page 59). 
“It is a'fact that there are less than half the number of primary schools 
in connection with churches. than there were in 1927.” (page 71). “The 
life of the average church in China has revolved chiefly about the adult 
membership.” (page 113). ‘Nearly all of the churches in China conduct 
Sunday Schools in which adults participate.” (page 128). “In relatively 
few cases have we observed those who became Christians at school or 
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college or in a foreign environment abroad, as active members of a city 
church.” (page 144). “There is very little definite religious instruction 
in the average (Chinese) Christian home today.” (page 149. “One cannot 
fait to sense the contrast between the school group on the one hand and 
the church group on the other—the educator against the evangelist.” (page 
234). “The result is that there has been little or no interchange and the 
church has lost inestimably in leadership trained by Christian schools.” 
(page 235). These facts show where gaps have'to be filled in and slacks 
taken up. 

Only briefly can we show how this report suggests ways of reaching 
out into new and more comprehensive effort to correct these factual 
situations. “Evangelism” and “religious education” are to be redefined 
with a larger meaning and content. “Religious education is seen as 
nothing other than a great evangelizing method.” “The aim is nothing 
short of the complete evangelization of the entire life of persons and 
society.” (page 237). Thus both concepts are fused into a more inclusive 
one. Many plans are outlined in the report which aim at making an 
adult church aware of its children. Teaching is to be worked out in 
situations in accordance with the method employed by Jesus. Teachers 
trained to grasp the actual problems of their pupils—by no means simple— 
are to be developed. Oné outstanding aspect of this report is the advance 
evident in cooperation in religious education. -This is most encouraging! 
The ideal of having church, school and home dovetail into each other’s 
efforts is definitely set up. A National Committee for Christian Religious 
Education has been organized. Both these promise tremendous advance! 
At the date of publication of this report fifteen Christian organizations 
had officially appointed representatives to this national committee. This 
new alignment of Christian forces has tremendous significance. Its aim 
to make religious education function in and through all of life also provides 
the Christian Movement with a challenging -objective. The final chapter 
attempts to show how art and religion might work together. The subject 
is handled a little too tentatively. Cases might have been cited to show 
how Chinese art values, for instance, are already being worked into 
Christian religious activities. In this. as in most other topics put forward 
as giving opportunity for advance, only a beginning has been made. But 
this special beginning need not be overlooked. | 

This report is a compendium of new ‘beginnings in Christian religious 
education. Ten years hence we shall look back to it and realize that the 
suggestions it makes have borne great fruit. That those who faced the 
facts given in this volume—sometimes disconcerting—and outlined the advance 
attacks on the situations given therein: should end orf the following note is 
quite in keeping. “With this attitude abroad there is reason to believe 
that the best days of the Christian enterprise in) China are in the future.’ 
Those, also, who can glimpse the future of that movement through the 
promising perspective of this report will likewise feel that way. 


A GUIDE oF THE History oF CuristIanity. Edited by S. J. Case. 
The University of Chicago Press. Gold $2.50. 


There are in this bibliography'a total of 2,512 entries, many of them 
referring to volumes of considerable size. No such list of books on the 
history of Christianity could be exhaustive. This bibliography comprises 
a carefully selected list which in turn introduces the user to many other 
references. The books listed deal with the history of Christianity in the 
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“Western Hemisphere, its career in Eastern Europe and Western Agia 
and its gtowth in the newer fields of Africa, Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific.” This Guide is intended both as a “basal text for a course of 
study and discussion either in elementary classes or in the early stages 
of research.” The bibliography is part of that movement to make more 
readily available the best of the mountainous piles of material existing 
on the subject. 


(1) Tae MAancHuURIAN DirteMMA: Force or Paciric SETTLEMENT. 

(2) Questions RELATING TO MANCHURIA. 

(3) JAPAN AND MANCHURIA. 

(4) Mancuuria aT Kyoro. 

(5) Tue Views or Proressor RoyamMa. 

(6) Ramtway SETTLEMENTS IN SoUTH MANCHURIA. 

(7) THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION. 

(8) JAPANESE BANK-NOTES IN MANCHURIA. 

(9) A Stupy or THE PropasLe Errecrs oF THE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF OF 1930). 


Numbers one to eight of the above are research studies prepared and 
issued by members of the staff of Yenching University. Peiping. Numbers 
one to seven are the work of Dr. Shuhsi Hsii; number eight is by Hou 
Shu-T’ung, M.A.; number nine is‘a prize essay published by the Free 
Trade League of New York which was written by Hsii Chao Ho, for 
three years a student in the Economic Department of the University of 
California. Numbers one and two were prepared for the Fourth General 
Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and number eight was prepared 
for the China Council of that Institute. All these documents relate to 
important problems confronting China, eight of them dealing with 
Manchuria. They are evidence of that careful research work modern 
Chinese intelligentsia are doing, quietly and efficiently, in the search for 
solutions to today’s problems though sometimes the effects of this research 
work will nct be evident until China’s political and social tomorrow. One 
hopes that such studies are made available in Chinese for those who seek 
the same solutions as these research students but who owing to a more 
superficial understanding of them often waste their energies in vociferous 
agitation. Westerners who read them—and they certainly should do so—will 
learn in them how China is trying to master her own problems and also 
understand better what those problems are. Such documents are significant 
signs of the New China. In addition to throwing research light on the 
problems concerned these documents enable one to understand the Chinese 
viewpoint thereon, 

Tae Wert Parape. Upton Sinciair. Farrar and Rinehart, New York. Pp. 431. 


Sinclair, the Socialist, is a great crusader and his pen is mightier 
than a thousand swords. In this.novel he wields his weapon with telling 
force against the propaganda of “the wets.” The “Wet Press” will review 
this novel! with sarcasm and a sneer, but if some way is found to give it 
wide circulation it may prove, as the Christian Century suggests, the 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”. of the Prohibition Cause. : 


THE Worp AND THE Wortp. Emm Brunner. Student Christian Movement Press, 
London. Pp. 127. 4/-. 


This small volume contains lectures delivered in England and Scot'and 
by the colleague of Karl Barth in the University of Zurich. They are 2 
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brief introduction to the point of view of the so-called “Theo‘ogy . of 


he HM Crisis.” Those who enjoy reading only those books which confirm their 
of MM own opinions, whether they be modernists or fundamentalists, may be 
ts MM advised to steer clear of this book, for neither will agree with him. For 


here is a thinker who declares that his main purpose is “to render the ‘old 
tmth of the Bible once more intelligible to thinking men of today”—who 
says that “Christian faith is faith in the Bible’—“No Bible—no Christ; 
“No Bible—no Word of God”—and—“in the Bible we hear a language 
which we hear no where else; we meet a God whom we meet nowhere 
else. Here the secret of God’s will is disclosed, whilst apart from the 
Bible it remains closed.” But who also says—“in the Bible we find many 


errors and inaccuracies, so much that it is no better than what man has - 


said and done in other places and in other times”—and—“The Biblical 
world-view, cosmological and historical, has gone for good. We know 
that the world was not created a few thousand years ago .... we know 
that there never was a paradise on earth with Adam and Eve and the 
| serpent.” Further on he says: “The vision of God which the prophets 
disclosed to us, the countenance of God which is unveiled to us in Jesus 
Christ, the name of the Creator and Savior which He has revealed, no 
science will ever touch. . . . No one can be spared the struggle of seeking 
the meaning of the Bible for himself, but this struggle ig not ‘one between 
belief and science; it is one between belief and unbelief. . . . The core of 
the conflict is the question, whether man will remain his own lord in his 
reason, or is willing to acknowledge God as his Lord. God the Lord, is 
the God of the Bible, the God who declares His name in Jesus Christ. 
Whether we obey Him or not is a question not of science, but of life, 
and one in comparison with which all questions of science become 
insignificant.”. 
The Barthian theologians stand in intransigent opposition to what 
they call “modern thinking,” whose essence they assert is “self-sufficiency.” 


They distinguish between modern science as description, and modern — 


thinking as interpretation. “For Christianity, the conflict with modern 
thinking is a fight for very: existence; but conflict with modern science 
can only be the result of misunderstanding.” They consider that modern 
theology has been “much more affected by modern than by Biblical thought” 
and therefore they are ranged against this theology as well. They think 
that too much time has been spent in trying to reconcile the Christian 
message to the time-spirit. Christian theology should stand upon its 
own feet and boldly challenge the time-spirit! The word of God as 
revelation stands over against the human:reason. The modern theologian 
has been too much inclined to consider Christianity as one of the many 
possible religious expressions of the human spirit, but as not the only one; 
to consider — as one of the great ethical teachers of mankind, but not 
_as the only Savior. The Barthians will have none of this. For Christians 
to speak in these terms is to them the fundamental disloyalty. “It is an 
attempt to get rid of the stumbling block of the message of Christ.” It 
is rather the business of the Christian messenger not to accommodate his 
message to the reason or pride of man, but to proclain the message 
without compromise in order to convert the man! The Christian message 
is unequivocal. It is a challenge to man’s will—take it or leave it. Faith 
is the decision to receive the message and act on it. Unbelief is the 
wilful refusal of the Word of God. Is Jesus man’s highest word to God or 
God’s Word to man?—this is the crucial question, and the Barthians have 
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no hesitation in saying that Jesus is “the One who comes to meet th 
marching army of God—seeking humanity from the other side.” 

In recovering and reasserting this great essential truth which wa 
at the heart of early Christian faith, the truth which made the 
Church a great missionary enterprise, these theologians are doing the 
modern Church a great service. There can be no doubt that a hesitancy 
and wncertainty has arisen as to the missionary activity of the Church, 
and this uncertainty has its root cause in an uncertainty as to the absolut 
position of the Christian gospel. “The Word of God which was given 
in Jesus Christ is a unique historical fact, and everything Christian is 
dependent upon it; hence everyone who receives this Word, and by it 
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salvation, receives along with it the duty of passing this Word on...., 


Mission work does not arise from any arrogance in the Christian Church; 
mission work is its cause and its life. The Church exists by missions, 
just as a fire exists by burning. Where there is no mission, there is no 
Church; and where there is neither Church nor mission, there is no faith. 
It is a secondary question whether we mean Foreign Missions, or simply 
the preaching of the Gospel in the home Church. Missions, Gospel pre. 
aching, is the spreading out of the fire which Christ has thrown upon 
the earth. He who does not propagate this fire shows that he is not 
burning. He who burns propagates the fire.” 

But in undertaking to impress this truth upon those who had obscured 
it, the Barthians are inclined to deny other elements in Christianity which 
other theologians have uncovered for us. It is here that we find it difficult 
to follow them. We can accept their positives, but we find it diffioult to 
agree to all their negatives. For example, in order to assert that the 
knowledge of God comes by revelation, they deny that God can be known 
at all apart from His Word. “God cannot be known, from the world, but 
only out of His word.” (but cp Rom. 1: 18ff). In order to exalt faith 
they debase reason. “Reason is not given us to know God, but to know 
the world.” In order to proclaim Jesus as Lord over all men, they are 
ready to say that He is not the example of men, that this idea of Jesus 
as Example “has nothing to do with New Testament teaching.” (but ep 
I Pet. 2:21). There is an exaggeration in the absolute contrasts and 
uncompromising paradoxes which sober second thought cannot accept. 
If this is a literary device or a pedagogical method it is one thing; if it 
is an essential part of their theology it will have to undergo moderation 
by criticism. But let not the reader be irritated by these idiosyncracies 
and thereby miss the contribution which this school of thinkers has to 
make. We must hearken to teachers who say the things these men say. 
“Faith is a suffering, comparable to the spark which flashes from the 
flint when struck by steel. It means a shaking of the whole existence 
which can be compared only to what we call passion. ... And at the 
saine time it is a, joy, the joy of:a prisoner freed from chains and dungeon 
who is recalled home from exile. Faith is the life-utterance. of the total 
self in its unanalysable unity. Faith is the totality-act of! personality. . . . 
Both orthodoxy and rationalism forget that faith is personal certainty; 
it is the most subjective happening there is. It is subjective in the sense 
that here all cool disinterestedness, all scientific objectivity is banished. 
Faith is the personal decision of my self for God, in which all objectivica- 
tion or proof is excluded. It is the answer of the Ego to the call of the 
divine “Thought.” In faith there is no truth separable from myself; it is 


the act in which I myself, not my thought, not my world-view, come 
inte truth.” 
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One more quotation must suffice. “Man is not a fixed star which 
can shine in its own light; he is not like God, his own cause. Man is a 
planet which can shine only in the light of God. If he does not shine 
in this light he is dark; if he is not free in this dependence, he is unfree.” 


Apert SCHWEITZER: THE MAN His Work. By Jounn D. Recester. The 
Abingdon Press, Cincinnatti. $1.50. Pp. 145. 


Anyone who knows anything at, all about the philosopher, theologian, 
musician of the University of Strassburg who has become the medical 
missionary on the edge of the primeval forest at Lamberene, Africa, is 
sure to be hungry for more knowledge of this extraordinary Christian. 
The disappointment which one experiences in reading this little volume 
is due to the fact that it is so brief. One would like to enter into the 
company of Dr. Schweitzer for four or five hundred pages of intimate dctail. 
Until we get that detailed biography, or autobiography this little book 
will supply fascinating and inspiring reading. Is there a more astonishing 
genius alive today? And to think of this genius so completely given to 
the service of Christ! 


CHRISTIANITY AND CoMMON Sense. G. F. Brapy. Oxford University Press, London 
2/6 net. Pages 72. | 


This little volume is a friendly essay offered to those who “are honestl 
perplexed and unconvinced” by what they know of the Christian fait 
because today “the dogmas of doubt are in the ascendant.” The attitude 
is tolerant and there is simple honesty in facing the difficulties. “What 
is God”; “What is Love?”; “Jesus”; “The Teaching of Jesus”; “The 
Appeal to Experience”; “The Miraculous”; “Members One of Another”; 
are the chapter headings. A book inexpensive and small enough to be a 
useful present to give away to friends who have religious difficulties. 


Baptists 1N BurMA. Howarp. The Judson Press. Phila. Pa. 
$1. Pages 168. 


An up-to-date mission study text written by the former president of 
Judson College in Rangoon. It begins with Adoniram Judson’s pioneering 
in Burma and comes down to modern problems of devolution in missionary 
work, Although written primarily, for Baptists others will be interested in 
the story of mission work that has been unusually successful in its influence 
upon a whole nation. 


THe PREACHING VALUE or Missions. Heten Barrett Montcomery. The Judson 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1. Pages 166. 


_ Mrs. Montgomery is known widely, both in her own Baptist denom- 
ination in which she has the distinction of having served as the first 
woman president of the national convention, and in interdenominational 
Missionary and philanthropic activities. These are her lectures delivered 
at the Newton Theological Seminary. They are rich in illustrative material 
and are directed especially at reviving the drooping spirits of churches 
and pastors in regard to the missionary enterprise. 
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TO A FUNDAMENTALIST. Percy Austin. Student Christian Movement Pres; 

32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 6/- net. 

This is an excellent book for those who knowing little about the 
theological disquisitions which mark the modernist-fundamentalist cop. 
troversy yet desire to understand something of the practical questions 
involved therein. In an informal and yet informing way the author takes 

most of the questions snagging up this field. The main question is, 
of course, How far is thé Bible “inspired” or “inerrant?” apa the 
fundamentalist, to whom these letters are addressed, admits the possibility 
of some errors in the Bible but is unwilling to admit also that this means 
a considerable change from viewing the Bible as always absolutely correct, 
Young people interested in understanding this famous though now, some 
Say, waning controversy may well read this book. The author appears 
to sum up his own, position (page 228) in these words. “I make bold to 
say that it is not simply that the newer teaching about the Bible does not 
_ destroy faith, but that it cannot.” We might, in support of this, point 
to the Barthians. “Christian faith is more, far more, than the intellectual 
acceptance of a creed.” | | 


Dante: THE Divine ComMepy. ArtHuUR Norway. Student Christian Movement Press, 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1, 5/- net. 

Those who have read the “Divine Comedy” for themselves will ap- 
preciate the insight into the soul of Dante furnished by this well-written 
volume. Those who have never seen this great poem, either in the original 
or in a translation, can read this interpretation and catch the swing of 
one soul’s attempt to envisage future justice and blessedness as he saw 
it. Not the least interesting part of this volume is the information it 
gives of the early formative influences that made Dante what he was. 
The background of his times, with some of its tragedies that would sear 
a vouthful heart, together with his adoration of the youthful Beatrice 
and his descent into “talse pleasures” when she passed away, are faithfully 
told. Quite ably, too, does the author bring out the struggle that went 
on in the mind of Dante as he wandered through hades, ‘limbo, purgatory 
and Paradise, first with Virgil and then with the beatified Beatrice. While 
reading we felt the throbs that at times rent the soul of Dante as he 
mused over the dreams that went into this masterpiece. Even without 
Dore’s striking illustrations the magic significance of this poem becomes 
— in this book. It shows the soul of a man as revealed through 
the greatest piece of work in his life and one of the greatest of all time. 


A Littte Roap-Book ror Mystics. AELFRIDA Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. 3/6 net. 

The Gospel has a word, “a man that is an householder which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.” That describes Miss 
Tillyard. In this book for wayfaring Christians she shews herself to be 
“a scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven.” She has 
herself drunk at: many springs, and with an engaging simplicity she asks 
her reader to drink deep also. The book is one in a class which may be 
catled ‘tender,’ and so may perhaps be found to appeal more to women 
than men; but its tenderness is rarely sentimental. There is a gravity 
about the author’s approach which makes for strength, a sobriety about 
her fancifulness which attracts confidence. I can see the book as a 
| storehouse from which two spiritual friends could get any number of 
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topics. With these they could find richer means of communication and 
unself-consciously teach each other of the things that really matter. Migs 
Tillyard’s quiet sense of humour would also be useful to them, for she 
uses it effectively and so saves herself from being over solemn: cp. “the 
gloomy cloisters of the Hall of Correct Belief.” | 

I specially refer to two friends using it together, for I think the 
beok has one danger. Miss ‘Tillyard is a very learned person in mystical 
literature and her learning does not oppress her. Hence in her four 
chapters on the Mystic Way—the old-marked stages of search, illumination, 
purgation, and union are followed. I doubt if she realizes how immensely 
introspective she is at times. One can hardly quarrel with-her, for she 
is on the whole-so wise and, fresh; and yet',I can conceive religious egoists 
enjoying her book immensely and coming away more egoistically in- 
trospective than they were before. Absit omen, for she is aware of the 
danger, witness her final quotation, “The Omnipotence of God is- your 
house and Eternity your habitation.” oe 


MerciInc oF Cuina’s Recicious Currure Into CHrisTIANITY. 


That to a certain extent China’s religious art is — merged into 
Christianity is brought out in an interesting article on “The Arts in the 
Mission Field: China” by. the Rev. M. P. Scott, which appeared in 
The Church Overseas. October 1931. We wish that all those interested 
in making Christian worship, architecture and hymnology indigenous could 
read it. The process of making cultural vehicles for expressing Christianity 
is seen in the following few special examples culled from the article. 
The Hymn Committee of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui has incorporated 
in its proposed new common hymn book a hymn of the seventeenth 
century by Wu, The Ink-well, A Roman priest. Wu himself uses for 
one of his poems a tune written in the T’ang dynasty. More general is 
the fact that about Easter time Christians now visit and repair 'the graves 
of their ancestors. “For vases .on the altar,” says the writer, “the art of 
China offers not only brass but her bronzeware with its old pre-Christian 
traditions, and also her cloisonne, porcelain and lacquer.” 


Tue Treasure Snip Samus East. Student Christian Movement Press, 58 Bloomsbury 
Street, Londow W.C.1, 3/6 net. . 


In terms of child language and interest this book aims to lead 
children into acquaintance with Africa, India, The Near East, Japan and 
China. Much contained therein has to do with the lives, games and 
trials of children. Pictures are freely scattered throughout the book. 
Some of these are to be filled in with colors by the child reading the 
book. Such things as a secret message and a maze are added to give 
piquancy and interest. Ancient warriors also receive mention. A small 
Chinese boy has an adventure such as any child might have. Western 
children who enter into the spirit of the children in this book must 
inevitably understand them better. That is, of course, its purpose. 


Tre Dawn Wixp. Oxive Wyon. Student Christian Movement Press, 58 Bloomsbury 
St. London, W.C.1, 2/6 net. 


Those who live in Africa, India, China, Korea, Japan and Muslim 
lands often work among women little affected by the changes going on 
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in the modern world. Those, too, who do hear of the women in these 
countries often learn mainly of those old ways which still bear heavily 
upon the majority. To both these types of observer things seem to 
move slowly. It is good, therefore, to get hold of a book like this, 
written in simple style, which puts together some of the new things 
being done by the minority of women in those lands who are stirred 
by new aspirations and have entered upon new struggles. Against the 
background of old customs and illiteracy certain women stand out as 
striving for new light and new things. Naturally those women who 
thus stand out receive attention in this book. For instance, there is Miss 
Liu Man-ching who, born a Tibetan and educated in Peking, went on 
a mission to Lhassa in 1929. There she spent three months. “She has 
done more to re-establish friendly relationships between China and Tibet 
than any Chinese diplomat or statesman who-has interested himself in 
this question in recent years.” Much of this unusual effort is the result 
of education. It means much to the future of all these countries that 
their women are fighting for better things for themselves and their 


peoples. 


“We are Escapep.” China Inland Mission, London. One Shilling net. 


This is an attractive booklet, with four illustrations, containing nar- 
ratives of deliverance from perils in China. The authors are, Mr. F. 
Strauss of the Liebenzeller Midaion: the Rev. E. Weller, Miss H. D. 
Hayward, and Miss M. Monsen. We believe, as Mr. Aldis says in the 
Preface, that the message of this little book will bring new comfort, 
fresh courage, and a stronger faith in the “God of deliverances.” 


Poetry AND Prayer. By Epwarp Suiuito, M.A., London, Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 3/6d net. 


In eight thoughtful chapters we have presented in beautiful style 
the relation of poetry to adoration, repentance, intercession, and the 
“Communion of Saints,” also Prayer as found in sacred poetry, and the 
place of Poetry in “The Long Pursuit,” man having been a seeker from 
the beginning, a seeker because he is first sought. The poet is seen to ‘be 
one who has mastered the secret of life in another dimension. Other men 
have length and height, but he has also depth, “and that new world of 
the imagination through the mystery of the poem becomes strangely near 
and intimate to the reader.” 

* This little book shows wide and intimate knowledge of the most 
moving poetry of mankind. Not only do we have new light thrown on 
Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Francis Thompson, but we see a new 
significance in Browning, Alice Meynell, Alfred Noyes, and others whose 
dreams and visions are too little known to us. Not only do we have the 
glorious vision, but, with imagination quickened and purified, we are 
led by the hand of the guide into “the circles of hell.” We have displayed, 
for instance, an egoism as the disease which is revealed in “the White 
Slave Traffic, Sweated Labour, the Oppression of Child Races, War.” 
“The use of the powers of the will in the service of egoism is the sin by 
which man has fallen, and from which he must be delivered.” 
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Some Impressions 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Your letter of October 
Oh is before me. I do have some 
rather definite impressions of mis- 
sion work in China as a result of 
my fresh acquaintance. . These you 
are welcome to use in any way that 
may appeal to you. Whether you 
use My name or not is quite im- 
material to me, but—in case you use 
anything of what I write—I would 
be glad to have a few extra copies 
of the Recorper. They save writ- 


ing letters to friends. Also, may I | 


take advantage of this opportunity 
to ask you to enter my subscription 
to the magazine, sending it to me 
at the above address together with 
a statement of the subscription 
price for one year? 

To one who has just returned to 
China after an absence of five 
years, the most impressive feature 
of the mission body is the marked 
air of confidence. I almost said 
optimism, this suggests some- 
thing of assurance as regards ex- 
ternal conditions. Of this there is 
probably less than ever. ‘““Why re- 
turn to China at this unsettled 
time?” is a frequent question. 
Nevertheless, never did mission- 
aries seem so genuinely happy and 


self-possessed. One great gain is _ 


the cultivation of a sense of humor. 
Circumstances which once shattered 
dispositions and caused nervous 
breakdowns now only bring a re- 
miniscent smile. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the spectacle of a dignified 
American professor of history, ac- 
companied by two. British colleagues, 
Stalking into a camp of intruding 
strikers in the small hours of the 
night -and routing them with a 


Correspondence 


thundercus shout. “In the name 
of Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress, out.” 

Underneath this apparently light- 
hearted exterior there is evidence 
of a testing which has burnt away 
a good deal of dross. While 
pondering this observation during 
my first church service in China, 
an explanation came in the sonorous 
words of the 27th Psalm. “The 
Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid?’—‘“I had 
fainted unless I had believed to see 
the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living.”’ In contrast to 
the bewilderment of a church in the 
West which has been well-nigh 
smothered in material prosperity, 
there seems to be in China a new 


-note of refreshment from those who 


have been forced to drink from the 
fountainhead of faith. A symptom 
of this is found in a new scale of 
values. Living has been simplified. 
Furniture and household goods 
have been scattered or destroyed, 
we have seen how little such things 
really mattered. Cherished plans 
have been frustrated. The ambi- 
tious and energetic missionary 
“leader” has suffered keen dis- 
appointments; on the other hand 
the solid and enduring Christian 
virtues stand out more clearly than 
ever, those of the saint and the 
scholar. Never have I seen such 
testimony to the worth of the 
fundamental traits of courage, 
patience, faith and love—coupled 
with hard work. Specialized train- 
ing seems to have proven its worth, 
even during years of disturbed 
programs, wherever it has been 
located so that it could be used. 
As for the Chinese Church, the 
outstanding impression is the fact of 
Chinese leadership, and a sharing 
of burdens. That these burdens 
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have often proved too heavy for 


sudden transferral is not surprising, 
but the comradeship is worth what 
it has cost. Everywhere, within as 
well as without the church, there 
seems to be a new interest in the 
toiling, suffering masses which 
undergird the mighty structure of 
Chinese society. What church or 
what government has been truly 
strong which has not shared the 
struggles of the common people? 
That a new epoch has come in 
the Christian enterprise in China is 
self-evident. That it brings new 
questions, new dangers, and new 
needs is just as evident. In many 
ways it-is much less comfortable 
than the days which were passing 
when the writer first came to this 
land. On the other hand, I am not 
sure that it does not bring wider 
opportunities, and a good many 
compensations. At the very least, 
it is certainly a time of strategic 
interest. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L, CARSON. 
October 16, 1931. 


“Heathen” Temples 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


‘Dear Sir:—As a subscriber of the 


RECORDER and with a consciousness 
of a desire for the fitness of things, 
I have wanted to write to you 
regarding the frequent printing of 
photos of heathen temples in your 
magazine. These pictures have a 
romantic beauty about them, so 
far as nature, God’s creation, is 
concerned; but the question con- 
stantly comes to mind: Are the 
temples not an abomination to the 
Lord? 

The peaceful mountain sides 
would be just as beautiful, peaceful 
and attractive without temples. It 


ae: 1-3). 


not mean that God’s conception and 
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is not these which make the beauty, 
the stillness or repose. 

_ There are numerous other spots 
in China where there are no temples 
which are even more beautiful. 
Why then print im a Christian 
magazine cuts of structures which 
were erected for the worship of 
idols? Many Chinese Christians 
hate these places, for they realize 
that heathen worship has been and 
is China’s greatest curse, and it was 
to supersede this with. the worship 
of the true God that we come to 
China, and for overcoming. this 
worship the Chinese Christians are 
striving. 

That the Lord is a jealous God 
is not only forcibly brought out in 
the very first commandments given 
to his highest creation, but his hatred 
of idol worship, or anything con- 


nected therewith, was repeatedly 


borne in upon the minds of Israel. 
These chosen people of the Lord 
were told to destroy every semblance 
of heathen worship. They were not 
to spare the temples nor allow one 
pillar to stand. 


The Lord God said: “Ye shall 
break down their altars and dash in 
pieces their pillars” (Ex. 34: 12- 
17). “Destroy all their figured 
stones, and destroy all their molten 
images, and demolish their high 
places.” (Nu. 33:50-52, Deut. 
“The graven images 
of their gods shall ye burn with fire: 
thou shalt not covet the silver or the 
gold that is on them nor. take it 
unto thee, lest thou be snared there- 
in; for it is an abomination to 
Jehovah thy God.” (Deut. 7:25). 

The fact that there is a slackness 
in religious convictions and a loose- 
ness in thinking among some who 
seem willing to compromise with 
heathen religions and a tendency to 
regard as beautiful, interesting or 
attractive some things which are an 
abomination to the Lord, this does 
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feeling toward these things has 
changed, for He is the same yester- 
day, today and forever. 3 

So may I ask that you consider 
whether it is pleasing to Him to 
carry in so representative a Chris- 
tian magazine as the RECORDER 
photos of heathen temples, where 
-men, women and children have been 
led by the evil one to give to wood, 
stone and mud homage which is due 
their creator, the Lord God, He 
who has declared in such uncertain 
terms that these are an abomination 
unto Him. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. A. LEONARD. 


Harbin, Manchuria, China. 


New Work 


To the Editor of 
| The Chinese Recorder. 


‘Dear Sir :—It may be of interest to 
RECORDER readers to know that the 
American Reformed Presbyterian 
Mission has opened work in 
_Tsitsihar, the capital of Heilung- 
kiang Province. 

The workers ’stationed in that city 
are the Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Vos, 
_ Miss R. A. Huston and Miss L. L. 
McCracken. Mr. Vos is the son of 
Prof. Vos of the chair of Church 
History in Princeton Seminary. 
Miss McCracken and Miss Huston 
have been connected with the 
Kwongtung mission of this church 
for some years. 


These workers are sent into this 
new field with merely their mainten- 
ance. There will be no grants made 
from America for schools, chapels 
or native workers. In other words 
the work will be started without any 
foreign subsidy. 


Very sincerely, 
E. J. M. Dickson. 


Lo Ting, South China. 
October 10, 1931. 


Land Regulation 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SirR:—I was much interested 
in your paragraph on page 603 
September REcoRDER about mission 
property. We have had the theory 
put forward as a fact, both in 
Chengtu and in this city, that mis- 
sion property bought in the time of 
the Manchu Dynasty cannot be 
considered as now belonging to the 
missions. It is, therefore, valuable 
to have a statement by the Govern- 
ment that the new Regulations are 
not retrospective. 

Can you tell me where I could get 
a copy, or copies, of this ruling in 
Chinese ? 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD WIGHAM. 

Friends Mission, 

Suining Sze. 
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The Present Situation 


WORK IN NORTH MANCHURIA. 


The past twelve months were unusual. A split in the Harbin ‘Church 
tried our confidence in men. The business depression hit Manchuria so 
hard that our famous soya beans and kaoliang sold for less than the price 
of coal. The work has gone on, however, in spite of hindrances. 


1. General Evangelism. Baptisms last year were more than during 
any previous year. Our Harbin city mission work, is located in the heart 


of the Chinese city. Here the newly-formed Baptist church holds its’ 


services. The daily mission clinic, the church day school, the sale of 
scripture portions and Bibles center there. The building is often full in 
the evenings. Drs. Isaac and Stralieff are in charge of the clinic. A day 
school is supported by the church. 


2. Meetings on the River Front. A suitable room is rented on the 
river front for the spring, summer and fall. As long as steamers ply on 
the Sungari crowds of people pass ini front of this gospel room. Services 
are conducted there every afternoon. Many of these Chinese men and 
boys are residents of Harbin, but most of them are from Shantung and 
Chihli Province and are on their way. to, new towns along: the river, or to 
outlying districts accessible through the growing number of river ports. 
Others are transient, coming to Harbin to buy goods or sell grain. 

_ White (Christian) Russians from the steamers often drop into the meet- 
ings, nod their heads in approval when they find what we are doing, receive 
Russian Christian literature and pass on to the Russian parts of the city. 
Preceding and during the meetings tracts are offered to all who pass by. 
These thousands of printed gospel messages are carried to the shops and 
homes of many, far and near. The sick are invited to the daily clinic. 


3. Outstation Work. Our work outside of Harbin is carried on by 
five evangelists and three Bible women. These are located at five towns, 
some of which are a considerable distance from Harbin. At each place 
there is now a group of earnest Christians. There are a half dozen or more 
other places which the evangelists visit to hold Bible classes and evangelistic 
meetings. Some of these places also have their own rented or leased 
tooms. There were nearly a hundred baptisms at the outstations last year. 


4. Chinese New Year Meeting. During. the New Year holidays 
evangelistic campaigns were put on in the city and at all the outstations 
except one. This work was also extended to other places where there are no 
evangelists. During the New Year campaign four hundred registered their 


names as desiring to study the gospel or as having decided to accept Christ 
as Lord. | 


5. Church Difficulties. For the past two years the evil one has been 
unusually active in Harbin, bringing about divisions in several churches of 
different denominations and nationalities. A split in the Harbin Baptist 
Church was inevitable. Because we were opposed to employing men who 
proved themselves unworthy, it became necessary for us to withdraw with 
the pastor and more faithful members and form another church. The ne 
church is free and independent. | 
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6. Special Mectings for Christians. Miss Marie Monsen, Norwegian 
missionary, of unusual spiritual power, came to Harbin. Rev. C. L. Culpepper 
of Hwanghsien was also inyited to conduct special services here. These 
good people each gave a week of helpful Bible teaching and preaching. The 
evangelists were all in from the outstations for the meetings. 


7. Special Trips. This spring Pastor Yang and Dr. Frank Lide of 
Hwanghsien, Shantung, also visited several places east of Harbin, where 
many; heard the gospel, while the writer was on a trip in another direction. 
Pastor Yang reports interesting experiences far back in the mountains at a 
another town that has recently grown up in this new Manchuria country. 
The gospel had never been preached there before. Having heard that Pastor 
Yang was in that part of the country, the head of the village came after him. 
He preached daily for about two weeks to a goodly number there, not . 
few of whom indicated their determination to become Christians. Pastor 
Yang remained in the eastern part of Manchuria for two months. While he 
was there the writer made a trip to three places north of Harbin, baptizing 
eight. At one place new work was begun, and a preaching place rented. 
Then another trip of a month was made this spring to eight towns and cities 
north and west of Harbin, the farthest being Hailar. At three of the towns 
visited the gospel had never before been preached. The people were 
responsive and appreciative. Twenty thousand Chinese and Russian tracts 
were distributed on this trip. We were able to investigate also, for our 
Harbin American Relief Committee, the condition of poor Russian refugees. 


8. Tract Distribution. <A larger proportion of Chinese residing in the 
towns and cities of North Manchuria can read than in other parts of China 
generally. Seeking to meet our obligation in this respect, extensive dis- 
semination of gospel tracts is being continued. Not so many are distributed 
_at the railway station as during recent years, for not so many immigrants 
are now coming from the south. : 

A prominent Christian woman of New York furnishes annually a few 
hundred dollars (United States currency) for printing and distribution of 
tracts for the 300,000 or more Russians living in North Manchuria and 
other parts of China. The pastor and evangelist of the Harbin Russian 
Baptist Church write or select, and translate free of charge, these tracts and 
booklets. A hundred thousand are distributed annually, Peking, Tientsin, 
Shanghai and other towns being supplied from here. 

At Christmas two hundred and fifty New Testaments were sent up to 
the Russian emigrés in the “Three Rivers’ Regions” far north of Hailar. 
The Christian Book Room of Shanghai graciously furnished a thousand each 
of beautiful colored Russian and Chinese gospel calendars for the Russians. 
Some of the Russian tracts are read by Soviet (Red) as well as White Greek 
Catholic Russians in Manchuria, and, not a few we hope, are carried even 
into Russia. 


9. Refugee Relief. Russians, Germans, Chinese and Koreans continue 
to- leave Russia, fleeing across the border into Manchuria. The ultimate 
destination is usually Harbin, but with a hope that they may get into the 
United States or Canada. Several thousand crossed the border the past 
twelve months. To do this they risked their lives, for Red (Soviet) guards 
along the fronter kill or imprison all captured when attempting to leave the 
country. These people are not allowed to bring out anything with them, 
and are fortunate if they escape with their lives. After reaching Manchuria 
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they must beg from Chinese peasants, or manage to exist in some other way y: 
until relief organizations here in Harbin are able to send food and clothing 
to them. During the past winter, which was the most bitter in thirty years, 
there was terrible suffering among these refugees. Endeavors to assist these 
refugees are not in vain. Quantities of clothing and considerable money 
for relief was secured from missionaries and others in Korea; also funds 
from interested parties in China and abroad. 

During the winter large numbers of Lutherans and Mennonites, who a 
few hundred years ago moved into Russia because of persecution elsewhere, 
have now fled from Siberia into Manchuria because of persecution by the 
Reds in Russia. German friends and others here have recently succeeded, 
after much difficulty, in bringing some of these Christians to Harbin. Money 
and clothing has also been sent to us for their relief. This spring several 
groups of Russian Baptists came across the Siberian border. They were 
also in great distress until sustenance reached them. They are now settling 
down on Chinese government land kindly provided by the governor of 
Heilungkiang Province last year at the request of our American Relief 
| Committee. At this time we are working toward the release of five Russian 
a Baptist families from a mine far up in the mountains of Heilungkiang 
Province not far from the Siberian border where they are being detained 
| under the threat that should they attempt to escape they will be sent back 
me: 6@6-—Tséatto.:-« Siberia, where death awaits them. The Chinese governor is lending his 
assistance in these matters. | 
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CuHarves A. LEONARD. 


4 Harbin, Manchuria, China. 
August 31, 1931. 


NEW TYPE OF MISSION MEETING 


The annual meeting of the East China Mission (Northern Baptist) 
was held on the campus of the University of Shanghai, October 15-18. 
This meeting was a distinct departure from the type of days gone by. 
Instead of being attended exclusively by missionaries, there was present 
a group of Chinese colleagues who were the guests of the conference and 
who were given a full share in the discussions. These guests included 
pastors, school principals, teachers, secretaries. Perhaps they should not 
be designated guests for in the meeting all felt that they belonged to 
one big family. Such indeed was the testimony of ‘one of the teachers: 
“We have been made to feel that we were truly one with you.” 

The program was built with fellowship as its central purpose. The 
chief feature consisted of four two-hour periods of Round Table discussions 
led by Dr. John Y. Lee, formerly one of the executive secretaries of the 
National Y. M. C. A. and now connected with a Government Bureau. 
Dr. Lee is the son of a Chinese Baptist pastor, a third generation 
Christian. He guided the discussions around the central theme of—“What 
are the essential contributions of Christianity to China”—and pressed 
deeply into fundamental spiritual concerns. “Why did you missionaries 
come to China?” he asked, “Have you been able to accomplish what you 
came for?” “Have you been able to give to Chinese a spiritual experience 
: of Christ that makes them as envious as you are to share that experience 
with others?” “If you were to have to withdraw, would what you have 
4 planted die cut?” “The outsider thinks of Christianity as identical with 
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various institutions, schools, hospitals, social centers, and the like. How 
can it be shown that Christianity is something much more than these in- 
stitutions,—a spirit and a life lived in the consciousness of God? Do 
those in our churches really understand and appreciate the meaning of 
this life with Christ in God?” | ; 

The contributions of the'Chinese colleagues in these discussions were 
greatly heartening to the missionaries, many of whom have labored de- 
cades in the hope that the Chinese would more and more assume respon- 
sibility for giving the gospel to their fellows. In no uncertain terms we 
were told that! it was impossible for one who had really given himself up 
to Christ to desert His cause, that they were committed to the cause and 
wuld give their lives that it might not fail. Gratitude and appreciation 
for the service of the missionaries was expressed in no mere formal or 
“onest-breath” terms. In these trying days is there anything more im- 
portant than to draw missionaries and their Chinese brethren and sisters 
into a closer fellowship and deeper harmony. Those who were in this 
conference feel that it constituted a real advance to this end. 

Dr and Mrs. Goddard of the hospital at Shaoshing, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Hylbert of Shanghai (Dr. Hylbert is the Mission Secretary), were wel- 
comed back to China the second night of the meeting. They brought 
interesting reports of their visitations in the churches in America, and 
also reported their visits with the boys and girls, the children of the East 
China missionaries whom they saw in various places in America. One 
of the special features of the mission meeting each year is the Children’s 
Service, when the children who are in China have the central place and 


' those who are not here are remembered by us all. One of the Chinese 


pastors testified afterwards that this meeting was to him the most im- 
pressive of all as it revealed to him as never before the interest of the 
missionaries in the children, and he proposed to go back to his church 
and see that the children were put nearer the center of its life. 


THE N. C. C. AND FLOOD RELIEF 


The National Christian Council has released Mr. Lobenstine to give 
part time to flood relief work. He is a member of the Standing Committee 
of the National Flood Relief Commission, and is acting as liaison officer 
between the Commission and the churches and’ missions. 

Thus far the help of the Christian community has been sought: (a) 


In arranging for a survey of certain much needed data in regard to the 


comparative losses and needs of the people in different parts of the 
flooded areas. This is being financed by the National Flood Relief 
Commission, and is conducted by the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the University of Nanking, which has a staff of some fifty 
persons engaged in ‘gathering and collating the information. In addition 
it’ secured, largely through local Church and Mission agencies, the help 
of about two hundred and fifty other investigators in making its local 
studies of the flooded districts. The first part of the report should 
be available by the end of this month. (b) In sending factual infor- 
mation regarding conditions in the flooded areas and the relief work 
being undertaken regularly on an average of three or four times a month. 
This publicity is being jointly carried on and financed by the N. F. R. C. 
and the Natiomal Christian Council. The former invited Mr. Vernon 
Nash, chairman of the department of journalism of Yenching University, 
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to come to Shanghai for this publicity campaign. During the past two 
months these mail reieases have been sent to a list of approximately 
three hundred relief agencies in other countries, mission boards, and 
denominational papers. (c) In securing missionary and Chinese Chris- 
tian volunteer workers for relief in connection with the N. F. R. C. The 
first appeal some weeks ago was for doctors and nurses from mission 
medical schools, outside of the flooded areas. To this there was a ready 
response and of course all the hospitals in the flooded areas are offering 
ali their facilities for this work. The same applies to many other mis- 
sionaries and church workers. 

At the moment of writing, we are informed that the following list 


of needs has been received by Mr. Lobenstine: for the department of: 


inspection 22 men to act as district superintendents, and 172 inspec- 
tors; for the commissary department 31 sub-depiot masters and 27 trans- 
part masters. It is hoped that the churches and missions may con- 


tinue to be able to supply persons ‘on salary to help in this work. The . 


National Flood Relief Commission will undertake to meet the necessary 
traveling and maintenance allowance. It will also be able to use limited 
numbers of suitable persons whose salaries are not otherwise provided. 
Correspondence in regard to cooperation in this work may be addressed 
to Mr. Lobenstine at the N. C. C. office. 

The need of funds and of help in the way of personnel will continue 
throughout the winter and spring months. ‘There is unfortunately every 
reason to believe that the effects of the flood and resulting famine will 
make themselves cumulatively felt until the spring crops are harvested. 
Colonel Stroebe, head of the survey department of the Yangtze Conser- 
vancy Board is of opinion that in certain sections of North Kiangsu 
some areas are likely to be freed from water only through evaporation 
in the late spring and summer. as there are no natural means of drain- 
age. 
During the spring also will come the need of helping in the rehabilita- 
tion of the farmers who have lost their cattle in many places, also their 
homes and all of their possessions. However meagre these may have 
been they were nevertheless necessities, and it is essential if some mil- 
lions of flood sufferers are to get on their feet again that adequate help 


be extended to them during this period. The Government is undertaking 
eto raise six million dollars for the work of rehabilitation. There will 


be ample opportunity for Christians to assist in the development of mutual 
aid sccieties, through which it isi expected to extend this help. 


Work and Workers 


Ciristians Face Political Situa- atives of the Churches in Peiping 


tion—The following letter was came together on October 1, 1931, 
sent to the Reverend Akira for prayer and to consider the 
Ebizawa, Secretary, National Chris- duty of Chinese Christians at this 
tian Council of Japan. “In view of time of strained international 
the critical situation in Manchuria, __ relations. 

endangering not only peace between “Led by our much beloved Pastor . 


two nations but also the stability © Tseng Tung Chen of the Methodist 
of the entire Far East, represent- Episcopal Church, the represent- 
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atives bowed before God asking 
forgiveness for our human passions 
and blindness ard the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit that His children on 
earth might learn to walk in the 
way of peace. With a sense of 
God’s over-rulmg presence, the 
representatives went on to consider 
the business which had called them 
together and among others voted 
unanimously to send you the 
cablegram, for transmission to our 
brother-Christians in Japan. 

“As Christians we feel a serious 
responsibility to rise above political 
disputes and partisan prejudices 
and help our people to do what is 


right and what will strengthen - 


instead of weaken the forces that 
are already working for world 
peace and human _ brotherhood, 
following in the footsteps of our 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, 
who has shown us the way of 
supreme love and sacrifice. 

“We are confident that our 
longing for peace and friendl 
relations between the nations will 
meet with a hearty response from 
our brother-Christians in Japan so 
that together we may labor and 
look forward not only to a speedy 
return .of normal relations in 
Manchuria but also to that better 
and brighter day of. good-will 
among the peoples of the world, 
foretold by prophets of old, when 
nations shall beat their swords 
into plowshares; ... ... . neither 
shall they learn war any more. 
(issiah 42:3-4).” Y. Y: Tou, 
Chairman, Committee on Friendly 
Relations—“The China Christian 
Advocate.” 


News from Yenping (Fa).— 
For about twenty years the 
territory in which the Yenping 


Annual Conference lies has been 


suffering from revolution and 
banditry. Each year we thought 
the worst had come, only to and 
conditions worse the following 
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och In the early years of 
anditry neither the missionaries 
nor the Chinese Christian workers 
had to fear the bandits, the bandits 
being quite friendly to both. In 
those days even the church 
members were exempt from the 
destruction caused by the bandits. 
Frequently we warned our pastors 
not to take into the church such 
who were coming in only to escape 
the ravages of these outlaws, but 
even then many became members 
of the church for just this cause. 
For a number of years the mission- 
afies and also some Chinese pastors 
were able to influence some of the 
bandit chiefs to enter the regular 
army with their followers. 

But conditions have changed. 
When bandits came from other 
parts of the province and from 
other provinces “who knew not 
Joseph” they made no distinction 
between. Chinese and foreigners. 
All now had to suffer alike. None 
were immune from being taken 
captive and held for ransom. Both 
Chinese pastors and missionaries 
have been taken captive and a 
number of both have died at the 
hands of the bandits. No longer 
are church members spared when a 
village is being looted.—‘“The 
China Christian Advocate.” 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy’s Visit to 
Tsinan—The University met to- 
gether in Kumler Chapel, Friday 
morning at 8.30 to hear Dr. Eddy. 
The Chapel was well filled with 
students and members of the staff. 
Dr. Eddy began his address by 
noting the great changes that have 
come to China: changes that came 
singly to other nations have all 
come at once here and greater 
changes will come in the future. 
He mentioned the problems China 
has to face now, militarism and 
civil war, great poverty, opium, 
squeeze and bribery, famine, flood 
and despair. 
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~ He asked, What can save China? 
Has war ever saved China? Can 
abolishing unequal treaties and 
capitalism save China? Can Com- 
munism with its terrible tyranny 
save China? Can nominal Chris- 
tianity save China? | 

The real spirit and life and 
character of Jesus can save China. 
Wherever the real spirit of Jesus 
goes we get education for all, 
hospitals, sacrifice and _ service, 
womanhood uplifted, a passion for 
social justice. Jesus gives a passion 


_ for liberty. Where his gospel is 


received it gives new character and 
transforms society and nations— 
fives us the power of God in our 
ives. 

Dr. Eddy closed his talk with a 
p= to the students to give their 
ives to China as Christian men 
and women. You have only one 
life to live. Will you give Jesus 
a chance in your life for China? 
—“Cheeloo Bulletin.” 


The Boone Compound and 
Flood Relief—From August 20 to 
September 29, Hua Chung College 
School were 
tu into a refugee camp for the 
Wuhan flood victims, and the staffs 


of the two institutions, except those | 


who were away for the summer, 
were kept busy doing relief work. 
Educational work, College and 


School, had to be temporarily | 


suspended. Bishop Roots, re- 
i the American Church 
ission, which owns most of the 
buildings in the compound, ap- 
pointed Mr. R. A. Kemp to take 
charge of all the buildings for 
flood relief. A committee was 
formed to consider ways and means 
of opening up the College and 
Schoo] buildings for the accom- 
modation of the hundreds of flood 
victims in the compound. One 
building after another was 


up, until finally all except the © 


offices, College science laboratories 
and the lower part of the Library, 
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where the stacks are, were use 
for flood relief. 

A compound sanitation committee 
was at once formed, with the 
Head of the Hua Chung Physi 
Department as chairman. Very 
soon, however. the task proved to 
be too much for a small group of 
workers. Fortunately, the Sanita. 
tion Department of the Flood 
Relief Commission of the Central 
Government, fully realising the 
seriousness of the situation, sent 
a number of experts to take charge 
of sanitary conditions the 
different refugee camps in Wt 
chang, and our campus was the 
first to be taken care of. A 
sanitary engineer, Mr. Yang, 
graduate of Central University, 
Nanking, was stationed in ou 
place to supervise the sanitary 
conditions and at the same time 
to train twenty police cadets to he 
sanitary inspectors in other refugee 
camps to meet the emergency. At 
first sixty scavengers, and _later 
thirty, were used by the Govern- 
ment in the campus. 

The Mothers Club of _ the 
Churches in Wuchang raised 2 
special fund for relief work among 
the women refugees. They bought 
bedding for a temporary maternity 
hospital opened in the Boone 
Infirmary, provided bedding for 
the sick and aged people who were 
found to be without adequate 
covering, and gave out padded 
clothing, some hundred pieces, to 
women and children suffering from 
the sudden cold — They also 
transformed the College bath rooms 
into an emergency publie bath 
for women. A committee of the 
Club supervised daily giving 4 
hot baths with disinfecting fluids 
Hundreds of women refugees, no 
only those of our own campus, bu! 
also many from other camps, took 
advantage of this privilege. 

The Epidemic Prevention As- 
sociation, a private enterprise 0 
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a small scale, started as early as 
the first part of August by the 
Commissioner of Education; the 
staff members of Wuhan Univer- 
sity, Hwa University and 
Central China College, and the 
physicians of the Church General 
Hospital and the London Mission 
Hospital, and maintained  ex- 
clusively on free contributions 
made by the teachers and doctors 
in those institutions mentioned 
above, sent us doctors and nurses 
to inspect the fefugees and to 
innoculate them against cholera 
from two to four every afternoon. 
The physicians thus sent by the 
Association were doctors from the 
two mission hospitals in the city 
and a few physicians of the 
different schools. Later, Dr. 
George Hadden of Union Hospital, 
Hankow, upon the invitation of 
Bishop Roots, also came to our 
help, and he brought with him 
three women nurses to assist in the 
work, 

For the first few days, there were 
about a thousand refugees in the 
Boone compound. The number, 
however, mounted gradually day 
after day until we had 2833 on the 


first of September, not counting the 


many church-workers who were 
also flood victims but were housed 
separately in the Scouts’ building 
and the Divinity School. The 
number of the latter group was 
about two hundred. 


Present Trends in Foreign 
Missions——At a conference of 
newly appointed missionaries of 
the American Board Dr. Cornelius 
H. Patton presented fourteen points 
formulating present trends in 
foreign missions. These fourteen 
points are as follows ;- 

1. To transfer leadership and 
ownership to the national Chris- 
tians of each land as early as 

. To recognize more fully the 
responsibility of Governments and 
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to co-operate with them in. so far 


as fundamental Christian principles 


allow. 


3. To encourage and conserve 
the values of indigenous religion 
and culture wherever found, seek- 
ing always to domesticate Chris- 
tian ideals and institutions in the 
ee, and tradition of each 


3. To maintain, as may be 
necessary, the distinction between 
Christianity and so-called Christian 
civilization. 

5. To interpret the Christian 
message in such a way as to make 
it applicable to the total life of 
a people. 

6. To make evangelism complete 
by emphasizing the Christ-spirit 
as the saving element in all 
processes of social improvement. 

7. To stress the improvement 
of rural communities as the special 
need of the hour. 

8. To adapt education to the 
circumstances of a given people 
and as furnishing the background 
for national strength as well as 
os the development of the religious 

e. 

9. To offer motive and guidance 
in the effort to save the people of 
the East from the mistakes of the 
industrial order of the West. 

10. To work for the consolid- 
ation of the Christian forces 
throughout the world. | 
11. In the selection and train- 
ing of missionary personnel to 
insist upon the highest degree of 
efficiency attainable. 

12. To help people at home and 
abroad to realize and appreciate 
the world of our day as a unity 
of interests and aspirations. 


*.:13.To attempt to preach the 


eternal Gospel by word and in 
terms that men and women of this 
age will understand. 

14. To find in the leadership 


and saving power of Christ the 
only hope of a distressed and 
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bewildered yet spiritually hungry 
world. 


National Government and Famine 
Relief Agencies.—The last Annual 
Report of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission has an 
interesting paragraph on the way 
the National Government assisted 
it through the remission of freight 
and duties. “In 1930, as in 1929, 
the National Government granted 
special facilities to the relief 
agencies. It is well nigh impossible 
to evaluate accurately the amount 
of money remitted on freight 
charges and duties on the materials 
handled. But it is evident that the 
remitted charges should be re- 

arded as subsidies made by the 
Eicabmment for the furtherance of 
the Commission’s activities. 

“A conservative estimate was, 
however, made. On account of 
the relief grain, the amount re- 
mitted was not less than $506,000; 


duties $172,000. We would have © 


had to pay over $49,000 to the 
Peiping-Suiyuan Railway for the 
materials sent to the Satochu 
works. Duties on these cargoes 
would have amounted to over 
$2,600. Railway passes for relief 
personnel on this line were estimat- 
ed to be worth almost $10,000. The 
Peiping-Liaoning line remitted 
$4,100 in freight also for the 
‘Satochu materials. These items 
would total over $745,000 not to 


mention miscellaneous other privil- 


eges enjoyed by the C.I.F.R.C, 
particularly the cost of telegrams 
exchanged among the committees 
and offices scattered in distant 
cities. For all these facilities 
granted the Commission, an ex- 
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ression of hearty appreciation jg 4 


ere respectfully tendered.” 


Credit Cooperatives.—“Credit 
Cooperatives in 1,000 Villages” is 
the title of an interesting article ig 
The Chinese Social and Politica 
Science Review, July, 1931. The 
Chinese International Famine Re | 
lief Commission began to y= 
these co-ops as early as 1922. Ip 
China this cooperative scheme @ 
heads up in “people’s banks” or 
credit societies. Local initative is 
stressed. Of the present standing 
staff of eighteen 61% come from 
the cooperators. There are 948 
such cooperatives in Hopei and 
about two dozen in Shantung. In 
all 26,000 farmers are associated 
therein having invested about j 
$65,000—less than $3.00 a member. 
Two hundred and seventy-seven of 
these unit sccieties have been re- 
cognized by the C.I.F.R.C: Most 
of the funds go into crops. capital * 
outlay and the retiring of high- 
interest debts. So far only about 
two percent of the money goes 
into permanent improvement. All 


- loans made to the co-ops bear an 


average interest of less than seven 
percent. No security is required 
except a pledge to pay on the date. | 
Of the $200,000. so far advanced to 
the co-ops not a cent has been 
lost. “That the farmers are quite 
capable of managing a common 
enterprise is borne out by the fact 
that so far there has been no case 
of litigation, although in the co-ops 
some 26,000 individuals and more 
than a quarter of a million dollars 
have been involved in a period of 
over more thar eight years.” 


BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1932. 
The January issue of THe CHINESE RECORDER will be printed by 


a Chinese Christian printing establishment. 
and accounting will be in experienced and capable hands. 


The work of despatching 
In the mean- 


time address all correspondence, including remittances, to THE CHINESE 
REcORDER, Room 210, Missions Building; 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 


Shanghai, China. 
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A MILK SUPPLY THAT 
NEVER FAILS YOU 


Klim is the powdered milk from healthy 


cows—milk with all the cream left in—milk 


that reaches you as pure, as rich, as sweet 


and safe as the day it was produced. 


And every tin of Klim is kept to the 


high standard of quality set by the makers 


of Klim years ago—a standard on which 


Klim has built its world-wide reputation of 


real dependability. Try Klim and see for 


yourself. 


Sole Agents: 


GETZ BROS. & CO. 


22 Nanking Road 


SHANGHAI. 
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Qf? ihe 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Issued on: — Price : 


Oct. 19. CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE TALES . 
By Happy Childhood Staff 15 
Oct. 26. THINGS NEW AND 0'D 


By H. Linden oes abe .10 


Oct, 29. SELECTED CHRISTIAN ESSAYS 
t@ H xX 
By R. . Ee. Ph.D. eee oer eee eee 


| Nov. 4. HAVE I PUT OFF THE OLD MAN? 


By Beulah Glasby, Tr. by H. L. Vii. | see .08 


Nov. 7. THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY | 
By Happy Childhood Steff .. ... 25 


ADDRISS: P.O, Box No, 1462, Shanghai. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Cumvese Recorper. 
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~ CHRISTIAN 
FOR CHINA SHANGHA\ 


P.O. Box No. 1462 
REMOVAL CLEARANCE 
Sa LE 


“We now offer the following list of books 
(See next page) 


at 


60°/, Discount 


All other books except ig Dictionaries, | 
Commentaries and alll books 


at 
40°/, Discount 
for 


DECEMBER 1931 


Orders dated after December 31 will not be allowed 
the above rates. 

As our new building on Museum Road will soon be 
completed we are making this special offer to all our 


patrons. 


P. O. Box 1462 
SHANGHATI 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tux 
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__DHRISTIAN —— 
_|RITERATUREE 
SOCIETY FOR CHINA SHANGHA) 


‘P.O. Box No. 1462 
WE NOW OFFER 


REMOVAL CLEARANCE SALE PRICE 


of 60 per cent discount for December on the following 


Cat. No. Title List price 
per copy 
12. Jesus Christ... 15 
54. The Religion of the Lord’s Pray er. ‘aa “i 10 
111. History of the British and Foreign Bible aiaibiy... 10 ch 
112.1. Present Day Theories of Marriage .. se! 
124. The Faith of A Christian ind 


143. My View of Religion... “ a 
220. Child’s Guide to Christ and the Lord’ s Seiibes Sina 
237. Regeneration of the Spiritual Life of the Church... 
302. Parables from Nature... 
459. Evolution and Religion 
468. A Theology for the Social-Gospel ... 
472. Hindrance to Good Citizenship 
492. The Life of John Bright 
532. Religious Principles of the atermation 
621. Step Lively 

630.1. Temperance Tales... 

630.2. Why America Went Dry 

630 3. About Ourselves 
632. China’s Enemies 

M 3. The Forgiveness of Sin <= pi 

M 4. Jesus Christ ... 

M 8. Arabia in Picture and Story... 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae Cuingse Recorper. 
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SOCIET FOR CHINA SHANGHAI 


P.O. Box No, 1462 
NEW BOOKS 


CHARACTER BUILDING SERIES 


Volumes I, II and IIT, (Vol. V. in press) Price each .20 
Volume IIf Pupil’s Book ‘be .10 
Volume III Teacher’s Book _... .10 


by 


Miss Mabel Rath Nowlin and others 
Edited and approved by 


The China Christian Educational Association 


We have been waiting for suitable text-books for the training of 
children and young people in the Christian life. We now have just the 
series for this purpose. 


THE BLUE WINDOW 
By Temple Bailey, Tr. by Ji-Iung Sih sine ail Price .45 


Those who know the original will no doubt wish to recommend 
this interesting and helpful book to their Chinese friends. 


A Christmas Suggestion. 


NEW COMMENTARY 


on 
COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON | 
By Rev. J. W. Inglis, M.A., D.D. _... Price .30 


This is the most recent of our series of Commentaries on the books 
of the New Testament. Introduce it to your pastor and associates. 


SERMONS FOR THE YEAR 
By Mr. E. Walter and Huang Hua T’ang ... sé Price .35 


Fifty-two helpful and inspiriug sermons written by Rev. E. Walter 
of the Basel Missionary Society. Good for both pastors and laymen. 


— 
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GENZRAL 


“RAVEN TRUST COMPANY | SERVICES 


~ 


Taterest rates for Silver funds placed in Fixed Trust. 


— 


year Fixed Trust, interest 6 % per aunum 


2 years yy or compounded 


| alate rates for Gold funde placed hes Fixed Trust. 


soon 


1% year Fixed Trust, iuterest 5 & per annum 


Active Trust Services 


EXECUTOR UNDER WILLS 
TRUSTEE UNDER TESTAMENTARY TRUST 
TRUSTEE UNDER LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 

CUSTODIAN OR AGENT 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 
')RUSTEE FOR BOND ISSUES 

ESCROW HOLDER 
TRUSTEE UNDER LIVING TRUST 


RAVEN TRUST COMPANY, 
Federal Inc., U.S. A. 


29 Nanking Road, Shanghai. Telephone 11300. 


‘Trust Pioneer in the Orient. ’’ 
1/32 | 
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THE CHINESE 
RECORDER 


VOL. LXII. DECEMBER, 1931. — No. 12 


CONTENTS 
PAGE 


EDITORIAL—A Message of Sympathy and Reerecistion . 737 
An Presbyterian Mission and the 
der.— Progress in Flood Relief. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 
The New Missionary ... HELEN Winey Dutton. 743 
Upton Sinclair Challenges Chinese. Thought jen G. Hayes. 747 
Does the Church Need Modern Youth _... T.C. 758 
Seeking a Way Out for the Rural Church iis .- Fu-niAnc CHANG. 762 
The Young Churches .. H. H. Montcomery. 764 
Indigenous Revival in Shantung _... 
The New Strategy of Spiritual Religion... ALAN Date. 979 


IN REMEMBRANCE—Absalom Sydenstricker re 


Some Impressions.—“Heathen” Temples,— New Work.—Lend Regulation. 

WORK AND WORKERS eee eee ere ee eve eee eee eee 800 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Inlet. Hanachow West Lake -.. Frontispiece 
Three of the Twenty-four Devas, Lin Yin, Hangchow .. ———— Page 778 
Rev. Absalom Sydenstricker ... ene see 779 


REALTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Federal U.S. A. 


For Investments See Page XVIII 
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Vili GENERAL 


Movex 
16 m/m 
40 feet 


Agfa 16 M/M CINEMA OUTFIT 


Agfa service stations all over the world, and at 


68 Szechuen Road, Shanghai 


(24 hours service) 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Reconper. 
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ORIENTAL GREETING CARDS 


OUR NEW SERIES IS EASILY 
THE FINEST EVER SEEN 


12 Designs finely printed on classic paper 


Junk with Greetings in orange, black and gold on buff card. 
Chinese Children iu green, red and black on white card. 
Lady and Moon Door in green, red and black on white card. 
Mask Design iu gold, cerise and chocolate on buff card. 
Moon Bridge with greetings in silver and black on white card. 
Shanghai Bund Silhouette in silver and black on white card. 
_ Old Man with Pipe on white card. 
Pagoda in blne, black and silver on lavender card. 
Cash Pattern in green, red bronze on yellow card. 
10. Ricsha and Pagoda in blue, silver and green on russett card. 


11. Modern Chinese Couple appropriate colours on white card. 
12. Junk in Lattice in vermilion, silver and ultramine on sky- 


blue card, 
| PRICE $30.00 PER 100. 
PRINTING FREE. 


SMALLER QUANTITIES. 
35: CENTS PER CARD, 


OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


Decorations for the Home. 
Gift Dressings. 

Games, Toys, Play Books. 
Story Books for Children. 
Annuals, Illustrated Classics. 
Books, Leather Goods. 

And Sundry Gifts for Adults. 


SEND FOR A COPY TO-DAY 


EDWARD EVANS AND SONS, LTD. 
P. 0. Box 970 SHANGHAI. 


0 AAP ww 


When writing to Advertisers please rsention Taz Cuinese Recorper. 
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x EDUCATIONAL 


NORMAL 


PRESS, LIMITED. 


As these books are written by Experts under the Joint Editorship of 

Mr. Lyddon Roberts and Professor Denney, Principals of the renow%ed 

Correspondence College—a College which obtains record results each year—it 
follows that they are all of real practical use, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE 


A Modern English Grammar. By A. PRATT. B.A., B.SC., and A. Eve, B.A., U.U.A 
Cloth, $2.50 net. 

Key to the above. §$250net. 

Knotty Points in Analysis and Parsing. By Professor DENNEY and P, LypDpon- 
ROBERTS, A.c.P, Seventeenth Edition. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

Common Errors in Language, (Written and Spoken). By Professor DENNEY 
and P. LyppON-ROBERTS, A.C.P, $0.50 net. 

Key tothe above. $0.50 net. 

The Normal History of English Literature. $1.25 net. 

Made Easy. By Professor and P. LYDDON-ROBERTS, 
A.C.P. -25 net. 

Made Easy. By Professor and P, LyDDON-ROBERTS, 
A.C.P. $09.25 net, 

The Normal Guide to English Composition. By I. F. Younc, 1.t.a. (Hons) 
342 pages, $2.50 | 

Practical Hints to English Composition. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

The Normal Skelton Essays. 100 Essays in Outline. Cloth, $0.75 net. 

The Normal Model Essays. 100 Model Essays on the same subjects as The 
Normal Skeleton Essays. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

Key to Practical Hints on English Composition. $0.50 net. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Price $0.75 net. 
CONTENTS, 


Life of Author; The Author's Style; Jnt1 oduction to the Study of the 
Book; List of Characters; Brief Sketch of the Plot; Summary of Chapters; 
Full Notes— Historical, Explanatory, and Etymological; Brief Sketches of 
Prominent Characters ; Unusual or Obsolete Words. Historical Inaccuracies ; 
Examination Test Papers, etc., etc. 


Dickens:—Barnaby Rudge. Bleak House. Christmas Books, David Copperfield 
Dombey and Son. Martin Chazzlewit. Old Curiosity Shop. Oliver Twist 
Pickwick Papers, Tale of Two Cities. 

Scott:—Bride of Lammermoor. Fair Maid of Perth. Fortunes of Nigel. Guy 
Manneriug. Heart of Midlothian, Ivanhoe. Kenilworth Legend of 
Montrose. Old Mortality. Quentin Durward, Redgauntlet. Rob Roy. 
Talisman. Waverley. Woodstock. 

George Eliot:—Adam Bede. Silas Marner. Mill on the Floss, 

Tennyson:—Coming and Passing of Arthur. 1s.9d. Lancelot and Elaine, Pass- 
ing of Arthur. 

Kingsley:—Alton Locke. Hereward the Wake, Westward Ho. 

Palgrave:—Golden Treasury. Books I-1V complete. Golden Treasury, Book 
II (in greater detail.) 

Various:—Notes on Stevenson’s Kidnapped. Notes on Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island. Notes on Stevenson’s Virginibus Puerisque Notes on Thackeray’s 
Esmond, Notes on Pepys’ Diary. Notes on De Quincey’s Confessions of 
an Opium Eater. Notes on Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, Notes on 
Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth. Notes on Arnold’s Selected Poems. 

Notes on Lytton’s Last of the Barons. 


The above are sent Post Free to readers of THE CHINESE RECORDER. 


Normal House, Lordship Lane, E. Dulwich, London, S.E. 
3 32 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CHINESE RECORDER. 
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THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS! 


BALLER’S 
CHINESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


thoroughly revised and brought up to date by 
Rev. R. H. Mathews, with English Index. 2 Vols. 
Over 1,400 pages. Price $25.00. 


c.1.M. CODE BOOK 


Recently revised. 33,000 words, phrases and sentences. 
Price $7.00. 


C.1.M. HYMNARY 


Music edition. 400 hymns. Music and characters on 
same page. Compiled by Rev. A. K. Macpherson. 
Price $3.00. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue CuHinese Recorper 
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Books for Missionaries and Chinese Readers, 


By Dr. E. Faber and Pastor Kranz. 
«| Spstematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, vy 


. E, Faser. Second Edition, with four new Appendices. Price 80 cents. 


Re RK Christianity The Fufilment of Con- 
fucianism., completes and gives effect to what is good, 


changes what is and supplements what is deficient in Confucianism. 
SEVENTH REVISED EDITION. In Chinese, one copy, 3 cents ; $2.50 

per hundred copies. In English, 5 cents. 
LFEER Confucius and Christ, Friends” (i.c., Christ ful. 

ling all the best desires of Confucius). SIX/'H EDITION. Price 3 cents 


& Abolition of Errors, Vindication of Trutb 
revised, expurgated, and augmented by Rev. A. Konze of Tsingtav, - 
Published by P. Kranz. Gwan-hwa. S7]X7H EDITION. 15 Cents, 
2/,000 copies printed. 

The Duman Deatt, by Dr. E. Fazer. Gwan-hwa. 4 cents 


per copy. With Chinese illustrations of the heart. About 100,900 printed. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


Mandarin Christian Commentary on tbe 


Four Books: New Edition, with original text. 1. The Confucian 
Analects, 20 cents; 2 The Great Learning and The Doctrine of Cor- 
rectness and Moral Harmony, 10 cents; 3. Mencius, 40 cents | 


Wi Public Prayers, in Mandarin. One copy, 4 cents. 
Fmportant Doctrines of the Bible, Im Mandarin. 
c 


Revised an edition. Question 34 on ‘‘ Hades” has been substituted 
by ‘‘ Proofs of the Resurrection of Jesus.” A Union Catechism for ali 
denominations, a text-book for Bible-study, suitable for instruction of Native 
. Helpers, also sor Schools. One eopy, JO cents. | | 
“The Joyful Hews,” with two pictures. Man- 


darin. Newspaper form, suitable as Poster. 10 copies for 10 cents. 


LRME Summary of the Gospel, with two pictures ; 


same as above, but in book-form, better paper and better pictures. e 
copy, 4 cents. 


Encouragement for Prayer, Bible Promises. Gwan-hwa 
FOUR'H EDITION. One cent. The same in English, 5 cents. 


The key to the Character Problem 


“Tbe Chinese Alpbabet.” Four Thousand most frequent characters 
in six classes according to frequency. Second Edition, entirely revised. ¢2.50. 


HA Union Catecbism for all Evangelical Christians, an 


lish T'ranslation of ** Important Doctrines of the Bible.” Price 25 ceuts. 


Che Works of Dr. E. Faber, by v. Kravz, translated from the German 
by Mrs. R. Haven, Price reduced to 30 Cents. 


th ME Chinese Martyrs. By . Kranz 5 cents. 


All Orders to be sent to The Kwang Hsueh Publishing House, Shanghai 


When writing to Advertisers please mention’ THe Crinese RecorpeR 
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+FOUR BOOKS—widely used—because carefully pre-" 
pared on the basis of class-room work—for thorough | 
Bible Study in the training of present and Prospective 
leaders in the growing Chinese Church 


fji_AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE ACTS 
WK AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
yy STUDIES IN EPHESIANS 


HARMONY OF THE. GOSPELS 
Ai | sy The Harmony, and The Aids to Life of Christ, 
each 85 cents pet copy. 
Studies In Ephesians 10 cents. 
W ict. H ray The Aids to Acts (new edition) $1.10. 
bed eS By H. W. LUCE. 


Special Syllabus for Shorter Course in Life of Christ free on application. 


Obtained thane Kwang Hsueh Publishing House, 
44 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
mmmm or other publishers of Christian Books in China. ==— 


GRADED BIBLE. STORIES 


By WILLIAM JAMES Pu.D. 


(7 vanslated by Wang Yuen Deh) 


Volumes I-VI For the six years. of Elemeutary School, 


Volume VII For the first year of Junior Middle School. 


Order from ‘Kwalll Hsueh Publishing ‘House 
44 Peking Road, Shanghai | 


When writing to "Advertisers please mention THE Conant RECORDER 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


CO-OPERATES WITH ALL AND DESIRES 
_ THE CO-OPERATION OF ALL. 


FOR COLPORTAGE WORK 
The Society Publishes 
THE GOSPELS AND THE ACTS Illustrated with Pictures 
and Translational helps. 


FOR PERSONAL EVANGELISM 
Pocket NEW TESTAMENTS from 8 cents per copy. 
FOR CHURCH WORK 


BIBLES suitable for the Pulpit, Bible Classes, Sunday Schools 
and Personal use, at prices within the reach of all. 


EACH CHURCH, HOWEVER SMALL, SHOULD HAVE 
A BIBLE SUNDAY EVERY YEAR. 


Full particulars can be obtained from The SECRETARY 
Bible House, 3 Hongkong Road, SHANGHAI. 
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Your Eyes—Our Care 
Dr. Wrrm. K. YEN 


Optometrist-Optician 


Room 124, Sassoon House 
Tel. 18847 a Nanking Road 


To Know What the New China Is 
PLEASE READ 


CHINA TOMORROW (MHS AA) 


“*China Tomorrow’’ is dedicated to the masses whose welfare 
should be the foremost concern of any democracy. 
Rates: $2 per year, 
Foreign U. S. $1.50 
sAddress: China Tomorrow, Chengfu, Peiping. 


Yen Ching Yueh, Editor and Publisher. 


When wring to Advertisers please mention Tae Cnimese Recorper. 
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READY FOR MAILING 


1932 MISSIONARIES’ DIARY 


Contains Calendars for 1932 and 1933, Diary with Church Days, 
etc , and record pages for names of enquirers, baptisms, marriages, 
funerals, days spent and cost of itiveration, monthly cash accounts, 
Chinese postal rates, Equation of time, etc., etc. Contains over 
300 pages. | | 


Handsomely bound in full cloth. Gold lettered. Stiff Boards. 
Only $1.50 postpaid 
If cash accompanies order, $1.25 net. 
Order from PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS 


135 NORTH SZECHUEN ROAD, SHANGHAI 


—_ 


WILKINSON, HEYWOOD 
CLARK’S 


FAMOUS PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS, DISTEMPER, 
OILS, LEADS, ZINCS, ETC., FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


Write for Book of Specifications, Buyers’ Guide, Tint Books and Full Information to 


WILKINSON, HEYWOOD CLARK 


6 KIUKIANG ROAD, HANGHAI. — P.O. BOX 961 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL CHINA PORTS 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe Cunese Reoorpar 
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The remedy of many uses 


UNDREDS of thousands of households through- 

out the world consider their medicine chest in- 

complete without a package of MENTHOLAT UM, 
as it is universally used as a first aid for 


Burns Colds 

Cuts , Nasal Catarrh 
Bruises ‘  [msect bites 
Headaches Chapped skin 
Aching feet Sunburn 


and other little ailments which are an almost daily 
occurrence in homes, schools, offices, factories, work- 
shops etc., etc. 


MENTHOLATUM is an ointment containing 
Camphor, Menthol, Boric Acid and other ingredients 
of proven therapeutic value. It is applied externally 
and acts as a local anesthetic as well as an antiseptic 
.and counter-irritant. | 


MENTHOLATUM has been highly endorsed by the 
medical profession and will be found very useful in 
treating many ailments of a minor nature, 


Any duly accredited missionary or ‘“Y”’ secretary can 
secure, free, a full sized trial package and samples by 
mailing us attached coupon. Only one package to each 
person. 7 


THE MENTHOLATUM CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Name 
Address 


I am connected with 
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“The writer of Dictionaries has been considered not the — 
pupil but tlie slave of science, the pioneer of literature, doomed 
only to remove rubblish from the path through which learning 
and genius press forward to conquest and glory.’’—Samuel 


Johnson. 


THE CONQUEST of Mandarin, and the GLORY of using 


it for good will be yours by diligent use of 


MacGillivrary’s Mandarin Dictionary 


Price $8.00, at Kwang Hsueh Publishing House 
44 Peking Road, Shanghai 
| See Specimen below 


A SPECIMEN 
she 11916 the earth; a society; an altar. R. 
she-chang* HE a village elder (hsiang' chang’). 


RB 
tir 
RRA 
she-hui'-chich'-chi? 
she'-hui*-chus-i* nets 
she-hui*-tang® 


caunot protect the empire. 
altars of the land and grain. 
society N. 

socialisin in politics N. 
social education N. 


caste, social rank N. 


Socialism N. 
sociology N. 
public opinion N. 
socialists N. 


sacrificial days (hsien* chi‘). 
she-lun' is editorial, leading article N. (lun‘ 
sh?'-shuo! same. [shuo’). 
she*-shén® ait ni altar of the spirit of the earth. 
she-t'an? mt hy an altar (chi‘ ssii*). 
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XVili GENERAL 


Federal Inc. U.S.A. 
YOUR MONEY 
Placed In Our 
INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


- In Amounts of $100 / Tis. 100 or More © 
Will Bring you an Income at the Following Rates 


5% Months 

6% Months 

7 Te | Year 

74%, | Years” 
8%, | Years 


Our Common stock may be bought on the Shanghai Stock | 
Exchange or, when available, direct from us at market rates 


R. M. VANDERBURGH, President 
TRUMAN JOHNSON, Vice Pres. and Treas. 


REALTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Federal Inc. U. S. A. 
49 Nanking Road, Shanghai 


Tel. add. ‘‘Realinvest’’ Tel, ated 18625 
1/32 
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